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CHAPTER IV. 
MASTER ARTHUR VANISHES. 


“ Hampton me taught to wish her first for mine ; 
And Windsor, alas! doth chase me from her 
sight.” 


“Ran!” cried Queen Titania, as she 
walked up to the window of the break- 
fast-room, and stared reproachfully out 
on cloudy skies, gloomy trees, and the 
wet thoroughfares of Twickenham. 

“Surely not!” said Bell, in anxious 
tones ; and therewith she too walked up 
to one of the panes, while an expression 
of deep mortification settled down on 
her face. 

She stood so for a second or two, irre- 
solute and hurt ; and then a revengeful 
look came into her eyes, she walked 
firmly over to my Lady, got close up to 
her ear, and apparently uttered a single 
word. Tita almost jumped back ; and 
then she looked at the girl. 

“Bell, how dare you?” she said, 
in her severest manner. 

Bell turned and shyly glanced at the 
rest of us, probably to make sure none 
of us had heard ; and then, all this mys- 
terious transaction being brought to a 
close, she returned to the table, and 
calmly took up a newspaper. But pre- 
sently she threw it aside, and glanced, 
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with some heightened colour in her face 
and some half-frightened amusement in 
her eyes, towards Tita; and lo! that 
majestic little woman was still regarding 
the girl, and there was surprise as well 
as sternness in her look. 

Presently the brisk step of Lieutenant 
von Rosen was heard outside, and in a 
minute or two the tall young man came 
into the room, with a fine colour in his 
face, and a sprinkling of rain about his 
big brown beard. 

“Ha! Not late? No? That is very 
good !” 

“But it rains!” said Tita to him, in 
an injured way, as if anyone who had 
been out of doors was necessarily respon- 
sible for the weather. 

“Not much,” he said. “It may go 
off ; but about six it did rain very hard, 
and I got a little wet then, I think.” 

“ And where were you at six ?” said 
Tita, with her pretty brown eyes opened 
wide. 

“At Isleworth,” he said, carelessly ; 
and then he added, “Oh, I have done 
much business this morning, and bought 
something for your two boys, which 
will make them not mind that you go 
away. It is hard, you know, they are 
left: behind” 

“But Bell has given them silver 
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watches!” said Mamma, “Is not that 
enough ?” 

“They will break them in a day. 
Now when I went to the stables this 
morning to feed the horses, the old 
ostler was there. We had a quarrel last 
night ; but no matter. We became very 
good friends—he told me much about 
Buckinghamshire and himself-—he told 
me he did know your two boys—he told 
me he knew of a pony—oh! a very nice 
little pony—that was for sale from a 
gentleman in Isleworth 4 

“ And you've bought them a pony !” 
cried Bell, clapping her hands. 

“Bell!” said Tita, with a severe 
look, “‘ how foolish you are! How could 
you think of anything so absurd ?” 

“But she is quite right, madame,” 
said the Lieutenant, “and it will be here 
in an hour, and you must not tell them 
till it comes.” 

“ And you mean to leave them with 
that animal! Why, they will break 
their necks, both of them,” cried my 
Lady, hurriedly. 

“Oh no!” said the Lieutenant; ‘‘a 
tumble does not hurt boys, not at all. 
And this is a very quiet, small pony 
—oh, I did pull him about to try, and 
he will not harm anybody. And very 
rough and strong—I think the old man 
did call him a Scotland pony.” 

“ A Shetland pony.” 

“ Ah, very well,” said our Uhlan ; and 
then he began to turn wistful eyes to 
the breakfast table. 

They sat down to breakfast, almost 
forgetting the rain. They were very well 
pleased with the coming of the pony. 
It would be a capital thing for the boys’ 
health ; it would be this and would 
be that ; but only one person there re- 
flected that this addition to the com- 
forts of the two young rogues upstairs 
would certainly cost him sixteen shil- 
lings a week all the year round. 

Suddenly, in the midst of this talk, 
Bell looked up and said— 

** But where is Arthur?” 

“Oh,” said the mother of the young 
man, “he went up to town this morn- 
ing at eight. He took it for granted 
you would not start to-day.” 


“He might have waited to see,” said 
Bell, looking down. “I suppose he is 
not so very much occupied in the 
Temple. It will serve him quite right 
if we go away before he comes back.” 

“But perhaps he won’t come back,” 
said Mrs. Ashburton, gently. 

Bell looked surprised ; and then, with 
a little firmness about the mouth, held 
her peace for some time. It was clear 
that Master Arthur’s absence had some 
considerable significance in it, which 
she was slowly determining in her own 
mind. 

When Bell next spoke, she proposed 
that we should set out, rain or no 
rain. 

“ Tt will not take much time to drive 
down to Henley,” she said. “ And if 
we begin by paying too much attention 
to slight showers, we shall never get on. 
Besides, Count von Rosen ought to see 
how fine are our English rain-landscapes 
—what softened colours are brought out 
in the trees and in the greys of the 
distance under a dark sky. It is not 
nearly so dismal as a wet day abroad, 
in a level country, with nothing but 
rows of poplars along the horizon. Here,” 
she said, turning to the Lieutenant, 
who had probably heard of her recent 
successes in water-colour, “you have 
light mists hanging about the woods ; 
and there is a rough surface on the 
rivers; and all the hedges and fields 
get dark and intense, and a bit of 
scarlet—say a woman’s cloak—is very 
fine under the gloom of the sky. I 
know you are not afraid of wet, and I 
know that the rest of us never got into 
such good spirits during our Surrey 
drives as when we were dashing through 
torrents and shaking the rain from about 
our faces ; and this is nothing—a mere 
passing shower—and the country down 
by Hounslow will look very well under 
dark clouds ; and we cannot do better 
than start at once for Henley !” 

“What is the matter, Bell?” said 
Tita, looking at the girl with her clear, 
observant eyes. “One would think 
you were vexed about our staying in 
Twickenham until to-morrow, and yet 
nobody has proposed that yet.” 
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“T don’t wish to waste time,” said 
Bell, looking down. 

Here the Lieutenant laughed aloud. 

“Forgive me, mademoiselle,” he said, 
“but what you say is very much like 
the English people. They are always 
much afraid of losing time, though it 
does not matter tothem. I think your 
commercial habits have become national, 
and got amongst people who have no- 
thing to do with commerce. I find 
English ladies who have weeks and 
months at their disposal travel all night 
by train, and make themselves very 
wretched. Why? To save a day, they 
tell you. I find English people, with 
two months’ holiday before them, under- 
take all the uncomforts of a night- 
passage from Dover to Calais. Why? 
To save a day. How does it matter 
to you, for example, that we start to- 
day, or to-morrow, or next week? 
Only that you feel you must be doing 
something—you must accomplish some- 
thing — you must save time. It is 
all English. It is with your amuse- 
ments as with your making of money. 
You are never satistied. You are always 
looking forward—wishing to do or have 
certain things—never content to stop, 
and rest, and enjoy doing nothing.” 

Now what do you think our Bell did 
on being lectured in this fashion? Say 
something in reply, only kept from being 
saucy by the sweet manner of her saying 
it? Or rise and leave the room, and 
refuse to be coaxed into a good humour 
for hours? Why,no. She said, in the 
gentlest way— 

“T think you are quite right, Count 
von Rosen. It really does not matter 
to me whether we go to-day or to- 
morrow.” 

“ But you shall go to-day, Bell,” say 
I, “even though it should rain Duke 
Georges. At four of the clock we start.” 

“My dear,” says Tita, “this is absurd.” 

“ Probably ; but none the less Castor 
and Pollux shall start at that hour.” 

“You are beginning to show your 
authority somewhat early,” says my 
Lady, with a suspicious sweetness in her 
tone. 

“What there is left of it,” I re- 


mark, looking at Bell, who descries a 
fight in the distance, and is all attention. 

“Count von Rosen,” says Tita, turn- 
ing in her calmest manner to the young 
man, “ what do you think of this piece 
of folly? It may clear up long before 
that: it may be raining heavily then. 
Why should we run the risk of in- 
curring serious illness by determining 
to start at a particular hour? It is 
monstrous. It is absurd. It is—— 
it is ™ 

“ Well,” said the Lieutenant, with an 
easy shrug and a laugh, “it is not of 
much consequence you make the rule ; 
for you will break it if it is not agree- 
able. For myself, I have been accus- 
tomed to start at a particular hour, 
whatever happens; but for pleasure, 
what is the use?” 

“Yes, what is the use?” repeats 
Titania, turning to the rest of us with 
a certain ill-concealed air of triumph. 

“St. Augustine,” I observed to this 
rebellious person, “ remarks that the 
obedience of a wife to her husband is no 
virtue, so long as she does only that 
which is reasonable, just, and pleasing 
to herself.” 

“T don’t believe St. Augustine said 
anything of the kind,” replied she; 
“and if he did, he hadn’t a wife, and 
didn’t know what he was talking about. 
I will not allow Bell to catch her death 
of cold. We shall not start at four.” 

“Two o'clock, luncheon. Half-past 
two, the moon enters Capricorn. Three 
o'clock, madness rages. Four, colds 
attack the human race. We start at 
four.” 

By this time breakfast was over, and 
all the reply that Tita vouchsafed was to 
wear a pleased smile of defiance as she 
left the room. The Count, too, went 
out ; and in a few minutes we saw him 
in the road, leading the pony he had 
bought. The boys had been kept up- 
stairs, and were told nothing of the sur- 
prise in store for them; so that we 
were promised a stirring scene in front 
of the Doctor’s house. 

Presently the Lieutenant arrived at 
the gate, and summoned Bell from the 
window. She having gone to the door, 
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and spoken to him for a second or two, 
went into the house, and reappeared 
with a bundle of coarse cloths. Was the 
foolish young man going to groom the 
pony in front of the house merely out 
of bravado? At all events, he roughly 
dried the shaggy coat of the sturdy 
little animal, and then carefully wiped 
the mud from its small legs and hoofs. 
Bell went down and took the bridle ; 
the Lieutenant was behind, to give a 
push if necessary. 

“Come up, Dick! Come along!” she 
said ; and after a few frightened stum- 
bles on the steps the pony stood in the 
Doctor’s hall! 

The clatter of the small hoofs on the 
waxcloth had brought the boys out to 
the first landing, and they were looking 
down with intense surprise on the ap- 
pearance of a live horse inside the house. 
When Pell had called them, and told 
them that the Count had brought this 
pony for them, that it was a real pony, 
and that they would have to feed it 
every day, they came down the stairs 
with quite a frightened air. They re- 
garded the animal from a distance, and 
then at last Master Jack ventured to 
go up and touch its neck. 

“Why,” he said, as if suddenly 
struck with the notion that it was 
really alive, “ I'll get it an apple!” 

He went upstairs, three steps at a 
bound ; and by the time he came back 
Master Tom had got into the saddle, and 
was for riding his steed into the break- 
fast-room. Then he would ride him out 
into the garden. Jack insisted on his 
having the apple first. The mother of 
both called out from above that if they 
went into the garden in the rain she 
would have the whole house whipped. 
But ali the same Master Tom, led by the 
Lieutenant, and followed by Bell—whose 
attentions in holding him on he re- 
garded with great dislike—rode in state 
along the passage, and through the 
kitchen, and out by a back door into the 
garden. 

“Let me go, Auntie Bell!” he said, 
shaking himself free. “I can ride very 
well—I have ridden often at Leather- 
head.” 
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“ Off you go, then,” said the Lieu- 
tenant: “lean well back—don’t kick him 
with your heels—off you go.” 

The pony shook his rough little 
mane, and started upon a very sedate 
and patient walk along the smooth path. 

“ Fist ! Hei! Go ahead !” cried Master 
Tom, and he twitched at the bridle in 
quite a knowing way. 

Thus admonished, the pony broke 
into a brisk trot, which at first jogged 
Master Tom on to its neck, but he 
managed to wriggle back into the saddle 
and get hold of the reins again. His 
riding was not a masterly performance, 
but at all events he stuck on; and when, 
after having trotted thrice round the 
garden, he slid off of his own will and 
brought the pony up to us, his chubby 
round face was gleaming with pride, 
and flushed colour, and rain. Then it 
was Jack’s turn ; but this young gentle- 
man, having had less experience, was 
attended by the Lieutenant, who walked 
round the garden with him, and gave 
him his first lessons in the art of horse- 
manship. ‘This was a very pretty amuse- 
ment for those of us who remained 
under the archway; but for those in 
the garden it was beginning to prove a 
trifle damp. Nevertheless, Bell begged 
hard for the boys to be let alone, seeing 
that they were overjoyed beyond ex- 
pression by their new toy; and it is 
probable that both they and their in- 
structor would have got soaked to the 
skin had not my Lady Titania appeared, 
with her face full of an awful wrath. 

What occurred then it is difficult to 
relate; for in the midst of the storm 
Bell laughed ; and the boys, being de- 
prived of their senses by the gift of the 
pony, laughed also—at their own mother. 
Tita fell from her high estate directly. 
The splendours of her anger faded away 
from her face, and she ran out into the 
rain and cuffed the boys’ ears, and kissed 
them, and drove them into the house 
before her. And she was so good as to 
thank the Count formally for his pre- 
sent; and bade the boys be good boys 
and attend to their lessons when they 
had so much amusement provided for 
them; and finally turned to Bell, and 
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said, that as we had to start at four 
o'clock, we might as well have our things 
packed before luncheon. 

Now such was the reward of this 
wifely obedience that at four o’clock the 
rain had actually and definitely ceased ; 
and the clouds, though they still hung 
low, were gathering themselves up into 
distinct forms. When the phaeton was 
brought round, there was not even any 
necessity for putting up the hood; and 
Tita, having seen that everything was 
placed in the vehicle, was graciously 
pleased to ask the Lieutenant if he 
would drive, that she might sit beside 
him and point out objects of interest. 

Then she kissed the boys very af- 
fectionately, and bade them take care 
not to tumble off the pony. The Doctor 
and his wife wished us every good for- 
tune. Bell threw a wistful glance up 
and down the road, and then turned 
her face a little aside. The Count shook 
the reins, and our phaeton rolled slowly 
away from Twickenham. 

“ Why, Bell,” I said, as we were cross- 
ing the railway-bridge, and my com- 
panion looked round to see if there were 
a train at the station, “vou have been 
crying.” 

“Not much,” said Bell, frankly, but 
in a very low voice. 

“ But why?” I ask. 

“You know,” she said. 

“] know that Arthur has been very 
unreasonable, and that he has gone up to 
London in a fit of temper; and I know 
what I think of the whole transaction, 
and what I consider he deserves. But 
I didn’t think you cared for him so 
much, Bell, or were so vexed about it.” 

“Care for him?” she said, with a glance 
at the people before us, lest the low 
sound of her voice might not be entirely 
drowned by the noise of the wheels in 
the muddy road. “That may mean 
much or little. You know I like Arthur 
very well ; and—and I am afraid he is 
vexed with me; and it is not pleasant 
to part like that with one’s friends.” 

“He will write to you, Bell; or he 
will drop down on us suddenly some 
evening when we are at Oxford, or Wor- 
cester, or Shrewsbury: y 
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“T hope he will not do that,” said 
Bell, with some expression of alarm, 
“Tf he does, I know something dread- 
ful will happen.” 

“But Master Arthur, Bell, is not ex- 
actly the sort of person to displace the 
geological strata.” 

“Oh, you don’t know what a temper 
he has at times,” she said; and then, 
suddenly recovering herself, she added 
hastily, “but he is exceedingly good 
and kind for all that: only he is vexed, 
you know, at not being able to get on; 
and perhaps he is a little jealous of 
people who are successful, and in good 
circumstances, and independent ; and he 
is apt to think that—that—that a 

“ His lady-love will be carried off by 
some wealthy suitor before he has been 
able to amass a fortune ?” 

“You mustn’t talk as if I were en- 
gaged to Arthur Ashburton,” said Bell, 
rather proudly, “or even that I am ever 
likely to be.” 

Our Bonny Bell soon recovered her 
spirits, for she felt that we had at last 
really set out on our journey to Scot- 
land, and her keen liking for all out-of- 
door sights and sounds was now height- 
ened by a vague and glad anticipation. 
If Arthur Ashburton, as I deemed highly 
probable, should endeavour to overtake 
us, and effect a reconciliation or final 
understanding with Bell, we were, for 
the present, at least, speeding rapidly 
away from him. 

As we drove through the narrow lane 
running down by Whitton Park and 
Whitton Dean, the warm, moist winds 
were blowing a dozen odours about from 
the far, low-stretching fields and gardens ; 
and the prevailing sweetness of the air 
seemed to herald our departure from 
the last suburban traces of London. 
Splash ! went the horses’ hoofs into the 
yellow pools of the roads, and the rattle 
of the wheels seemed to send an echo 
through the stillness of the quiet 
country-side ; while overhead the dark 
and level clouds became more fixed and 
grey, and we hoped they would ulti- 
mately draw together and break, so as 
to give us a glimpse of pallid sunshine. 
Then we drove up through Hounslow 
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to the famous inn at the cross-roads 
which was known to travellers in the 
highway-robbery days; and here our 
Bell complained that so many of these 
hostelries should bear her name. 
Tita, we could hear, was telling her 
companion of all the strange incidents 
connected with this inn and its neigh- 
bourhood which she could recall from 
the pages of those various old-fashioned 
fictions which are much more interest- 
ing to some folks than the most accurate 
histories. Up this long and level Bath 
road, which now lay before us, had 
come many a gay and picturesque party 
whose adventures were recorded in the 
olden time. Was it not here that Strap 
rode up to the coach in which Roderick 
Random was going te Bath, and alarmed 
everybody by the intelligence that two 
horsemen were coming over the Heath 
upon them ; and was it not to this very 
village that the frightened servant 
hastened to get assistance? When So- 
phia escaped from the various adven- 
tures that befell her in the inn at Upton, 
did she not come up this very road to 
London, making the journey in two 
days? When Peregrine Pickle used to 
pay forbidden visits to London, doubt- 
less he rode through Hounslow at dead 
of night on each occasion: and it is 
needless to say that once upon a time a 
youth called Humphrey Clinker acted 
as postilion to Matt. Bramble, and Ta- 
bitha, and Miss Liddy, when they, hav- 
ing dined at Salthill, were passing 
through Hounslow to London, and to 
Scotland. These, and a hundred other 
reminiscences, not unfamiliar to the 
Lieutenant, who had a fair knowledge of 
English novels, were being recorded by 
Queen Titania as we bowled along the 
Bath road, over Cranford Bridge, past 
the Magpies, through Colnbrook, and on 
to Langley Marsh, when the Count sud- 
denly exclaimed— 

“But the Heath? I have not seen 
Hounslow Heath, where the highway- 
men used to be !” 

Alas! there was no more Heath to 
show him—only the level and wooded 
beauties of a cultivated English plain. 
And yet these, as we saw them then, 


under the conditions that Bell had de- 
scribed in the morning, were sufficiently 
pleasant to see. All around us stretched 
a fertile landscape, with the various 
greens of its trees and fields and hedges 
grown dark and strong under the gloom 
of the sky. The winding road ran 
through this country like the delicate 
grey streak of a river: and there were 
distant farmhouses peeping from the 
sombre foliage ; an occasional wayside 
inn standing deserted amid its rude 
outhouses; a passing tramp plodding 
through the mire, Strange and sweet 
came the damp, warm winds from over 
the fields of beans and of clover, and 
it seemed as if the wild-roses in the tall 
and straggling hedges had increased in 
multitude so as to perfume the whole 
land. And then, as we began to see in 
the west, with a great joy, some faint 
streaks of sunshine descend like a 
shimmering comb upon the gloomy 
landscape, lo! in the south there arose 
before us a great and stately building, 
whose tall grey towers and spacious 
walls, seen against the dark clouds of 
the horizon, were distant, and pale, and 
spectral. 

“Tt looks like a phantom castle, does 
it not?” said Bell, speaking in quite a 
low voice. ‘Don’t you think it has 
sprung up in the heavens like the Fata 
Morgana, or the spectral ship, and that 
it will fade away again and disappear?” 

Indeed it looked like the ghost of one 
of the castles of King Arthur’s time— 
that old, strange time, when England 
lay steeped in grey mists and the fogs 
blown about by the sea-winds, when 
there does not seem to have been any 
sunshine, but only a gloom of shifting 
vapours, half hiding the ghostly knights 
and the shadowy queens, and all their 
faint and mystical stories and pilgrim- 
ages and visions. The castle down 
there looked as if it had never been 
touched by sharp, clear, modern sun- 
light, that is cruel to ghosts and 
phantoms. 

But here Bell’s reveries were inter- 
rupted by Lieutenant von Rosen, who, 
catching sight of the castle in the south 
and all its hazy lines of forest, said— 
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“ Ah, what is that?” 

“That,” said Bell, suddenly recover- 
ing from her trance, “is a hotel for 
German princes.” 

She had no sooner uttered the words, 
however, than she looked thoroughly 
alarmed ; and with a prodigious shame 
and mortification she begged the Count’s 
pardon, who merely laughed, and said 
he regretted he was not a Prince. 

“It is Windsor, is it not ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” replied Bell humbly, while her 
face was still pained and glowing. “ I— 
I hope you will forgive my rudeness: I 
think I must have heard some one say 
that recently, and it escaped me before 
I thought what it meant.” 

Of course, the Lieutenant passed the 
matter off lightly, as a very harmless 
saying ; but ail the same Bell seemed 
determined for some time after to make 
him amends, and quite took away my 
Lady’s occupation by pointing out to 
our young Uhlan, in a very respectful 
and submissive manner, whatever she 
thought of note on the road. Whether 
the Lieutenant perceived this inten- 
tion or not, I do not know; but at all 
events he took enormous pains to be 
interested in what she said, and paid 
far more attention to her than to his 
own companion. Moreover he once or 
twice, in looking back, pretty nearly 
ran us into a cart, insomuch that Queen 
Tita had laughingly to recall him to his 
duties. 

In this wise we went down through 
the sweetly-smelling country, with its 
lines of wood and hedge and its breadths 
of field and meadow still suffering from 
the gloom of a darkened sky. We cut 
through the village of Slough, passed 
the famous Salthill, got over the Two 
Mill Brook at Cucktield Bridge, and 
were rapidly nearing Maidenhead, where 
we proposed to rest an hour or two 
and dine. Bell had pledged her word 
there would be a bright evening, and 
had thrown out vague hints about a boat- 
ing-excursion up to the wouvded heights 
of Cliefden. In the meantime, the sur. 
had made little way in breaking through 
the clouds. There were faint indica- 
tions here and there of a luminous 
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greyish-yellow lying in the interstices 
of the heavy sky; but the pale and 
shimmering comb in the west had dis- 
appeared. 

“What has come over your fine 
weather, Bell?” said my Lady. “Do 
you remember how you used to dream 
of our setting out, and what heaps of 
colour and sunshine you lavished on 
your picture ?” 

“ My dear,” said Bell, “you are un- 
acquainted with the art of a stage- 
manager. Do you think I would begin 
my pantomime with a blaze of light, 
and bright music, and a great show of 
costume? No! First of all, comes 
the dungeon scene—darkness and gloom 
—thunder and solemn music—nothing 
but demons appearing through the 
smoke ; and then, when you have all 
got impressed and terrified and atten- 
tive, you will hear in the distance a 
little sound of melody, there will be a 
flutter of wings, just as if the fairies 
were preparing a surprise, and then all 
at once into the darkness leaps the 
queen herself, and a blaze of sun- 
light dashes on to her silver wings, and 
you see her gauzy costume, and the 
scarlet and gold of a thousand attend- 
ants who have all swarmed into the 
light.” 

“ How long have we to wait, made- 
moiselle?” said the Lieutenant, seriously. 

“TI have not quite settled that,” 
replied Bell, with a fine air of reflec- 
tion, “ but I will see about it while you 
are having dinner.” 

Comforted by these promises—which 
ought, however, to have come from 
Queen Titania, if the fairies were sup- 
posed to be invoked—we drove under- 
neath the railway-line and past the 
station of Taplow, and so forward to 
the hotel by the bridge. When, having, 
with some exercise of patience, seen 
Castor and Pollux housed and fed, I 
went into the parlour, I found dinner 
on the point of being served, and the 
Count grown almost eloquent about the 
comforts of English inns. Indeed, 
there was a considerable difference, as 
he pointed out, between the hard, 
bright, cheery public-room of a German 
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inn, and this long, low-roofed apart- 
ment, with its old-fashioned furniture, 
its carpets, and general air of gravity 
and respectability. Then the series of 
pictures around the walls—venerable 
lithographs, glazed and yellow, repre- 
senting all manner of wild adventures 
in driving and hunting—amused him 
much. 

“That is very like your English 
humour,” he said,—“ of the country, I 
mean. ‘The joke is a man thrown into 
a ditch, and many horses coming over 
on him ; or it is a carriage upset in the 
road, and men crawling from under- 
neath, and women trying to get through 
the window. It is rough, strong, 
practical fun, at the expense of unfor- 
tunate people that you like.” 

“ At least,” I point out, “it is quite 
as good a sort of public-house furniture 
as pictures of bleeding saints, or litho- 
graphs of smooth-headed princes.” 

“Oh, I do not object to it,” he said, 
“not in the least. I do like your 
sporting pictures very much.” 

“And when you talk of German 
lithographs,” struck in Bell, quite 
warmly, “I suppose you know that it is 
to the German printsellers our poorer 
classes owe all the possession of art 
they can afford. They would never 
have a picture in their house but for 
those cheap lithographs that come over 
from Germany ; and, although they are 
very bad, and even carelessly bad often, 
they are surely better than nothing for 
cottages and country inns, that would 
never otherwise have anything to show 
but coarse patterns of wall-paper.” 

“My dear child,” remarked Queen 
Tita, “ we are none of us accusing Ger- 
many of any crime whatever.” 

“But it is very good-natured of 
mademoiselle to defend my country, for 
all that,” said the Lieutenant, with a 
smile. “We are unpopuler with you 
just now, I believe. That I cannot 
help. It is a pity. But it is only a 
family quarrel, you know, and it will 
go away. And just now, it requires 
some courage, does it not, to say a word 
for Germany ?” 

“ Why, Bell has been your bitterest 


enemy all through the war,” said Tita, 
ashamed of the defection of her ancient 
ally. 

“T think you behaved very badly to 
the poor French people,” said Bell, 
looking down, and evidently wishing 
that some good spirit or bad one would 
fly away with this embarrassing topic. 

The spirit appeared. There came to 
the open space in front of the inn a 
young girl of about fifteen or sixteen, 
with a careworn and yet healthily- 
coloured face, and shrewd blue eyes. 
She wore a man’s jacket, and she had a 
shillelagh in her hand, which she twirled 
about as she glanced at the windows of 
the inn. Then, in a hard, cracked voice, 
she began to sing a song. It was sup- 
posed to be rather a dashing and aris- 
tocratic ballad, in which this oddly-clad 
girl with the shillelagh recounted her 
experiences of the opera, and told us 
how she loved champagne, and croquet, 
and various other fashionable diversions. 
There was something very curious in 
the forced gaiety with which she entered 
into these particulars, the shillelagh 
meanwhile being kept as still as cireum- 
stances would permit. But presently 
she sang an Irish song, describing her- 
self as some free and easy Irish lover 
and fighter; and here the bit of wood 
came into play. She thrust one of her 
hands, with an audacious air, into the 
pocket of the jacket she wore, while 
she twirled the shillelagh with the 
other ; and then, so soon as she had 
finished, her face dropped into a plain- 
tive and matter-of-fact air, and she 
came forward to receive pence. 

“She is scarcely our Lorelei,” said 
the Count, “ who sits over the Rhine in 
the evening. But she is a hard-work- 
ing girl, you can see that. She has not 
much pleasure in life. If we give her 
a shilling, it will be much comfort to 
her.” 

And with that he went out. But 
what was Tita’s surprise to see him 
go up to the girl and begin to talk 
to her! She, looking up to the big, 
brown-bearded man with a sort of awe, 
answered his questions with some ap- 
pearance of shamefaced embarrassment ; 
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and then, when he gave her a piece of 
money, she performed something like a 
curtsey, and looked after him as he 
returned whistling to the door of the 
inn. 

Then we had dinner—a plain, com- 
fortable, wholesome meal enough ; and it 
seemed somehow in this old-fashioned 
parlour that we formed quite a family 
party. We were cut off at last from the 
world of friends and acquaintances, and 
thrown upon each other’s society in a 
very peculiar fashion. In what manner 
should we sit down to our final repast, 
after all this journey and its perils and 
accidents were over? ‘Tita, I could see, 
was rather grave, and perhaps specu- 
lating on the future; while Bell and 
the young Lieutenant had got to talk of 
some people they recollected as living at 
Bonn some dozen years before. Nobody 
said a word about Arthur. 


CHAPTER V. 
QUEEN TITANIA AFLOAT. 


“ Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleaswre trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave?” 


At length we hit upon one thing that 
Count von Rosen could not do. When 
we had wandered down to the side of 
the Thames, just by Maidenhead Bridge, 
and opposite the fine old houses, and 
smooth lawns, and green banks that 
stand on the other margin of the broad 
and shallow river, we discovered that 
the Lieutenant was of no use in a boat. 
And so, as the young folks would have 
us go up under the shadows of the leafy 
hills of Cliefden, there was nothing 
for it but that Tita and I should resort 
to the habits of earlier years, and show 
a later generation how to feather an oar 
with skill and dexterity. As Queen 
Titania stood by the boat-house, pulling 
off her gloves with economic forethought, 
and looking rather pensively at the land- 
ing-place and the boats and the water, 
she suddenly said— 
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“Ts not this like long ago?” 

‘*You talk like an old woman, Tita,” 
says one of the party. “And yet your 
eyes are as pretty as they were a dozen 
years ago, when you used to walk along 
the beach at Eastbourne, and cry be- 
cause you were afraid of becoming the 
mistress of a house. And now the house 
has been too much for you; and you 
are full of confused facts, and unin- 
telligible figures, and petty anxieties, 
until your responsibilities have hidden 
away the old tenderness of your look, 
except at such a moment as this, when 
you forget yourself. Tita, do you re- 
member who pricked her finger to sign 
a document in her own blood, when 
she was only a schoolgirl, and who pro- 
duced it years afterwards with something 
of a shamefaced pride ?” 

“Stuff!” says Tita, angrily, but 
blushing dreadfully all the same; and 
so, with a frown and an imperious 
manner, she stepped down to the mar- 
gin of the river. 

Now mark this circumstance. In the 
old days of which my Lady was then 
thinking, she used to be very well con- 
tent with pulling bow-oar when we two 
used to go out in the evenings. Now, 
when the Lieutenant and Bell had been 
comfortably placed in the stern, Tita 
daintily stepped into the boat and sat 
down quite naturally to pull stroke. 
She made no apology. She took the 
place as if it were hers by right. Such 
are the changes which a few years of 
married life produce. 

So Bell pulled the white tiller-ropes 
over her shoulder, and we glided out 
and up the glassy stream, into that 
world of greenness and soft sounds and 
sweet odours that lay all around. Al- 
ready something of Bell’s prophecy was 
likely to come true ; for the clouds were 
perceptibly growing thinner overhead, 
and a diffused yellow light falling from 
no particular place seemed to dwell over 
the hanging woods of Cliefden. It gave 
a new look. too, to the smooth river, to 
the rounded elms and tall poplars on 
the banks, and the long aits beyond the 
bridge, where the swans were sailing 
close in by the reeds. 
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We had got but a short way up the 
river when our coxswain, without a 
word of warning, shot us into a half- 
submerged forest that seemed to hide 
from us a lake on the other side. Tita 
had so little time to ship her oar that 
no protest was possible ; and then the 
Lieutenant catching hold of the branches 
pulled us through the narrow channel, 
and lo! we were in a still piece of 
water, with a smooth curve of the river- 
bank on one side and a long island on 
the other, and with a pretty little house 
looking quietly down at us over this 
inland sea. We were still in the Thames ; 
but this house seemed so entirely to 
have become owner of the charming 
landscape around and its stretch of water 
in front, that Bell asked in a hurry how 
we could get away. Tita, being still a 
little indignant, answered not, but put 
her oar into the outrigger again, and 
commenced pulling. And then our cox- 
swain, who was not so familiar with the 
tricks of the Thames at Maidenhead as 
some of us, discovered a north-west pas- 
sage by which it was possible to return 
into the main channel of the stream, 
and we continued our voyage. 

When, at length, we had got past the 
picturesque old mill, and reached the 
sea of tumbling white water that came 
rushing down from the weir, it seemed 
as though the sky had entered into a 
compact with Bell to fulfil her predic- 
tions. For as we lay and rocked in 
the surge—watching the long level 
line of foam come tumbling over in 
spouts, and jets, and white masses, 
listening to the roar of the fall, and 
regarding the swirling circles of white 
bells that swept away downward on the 
stream—there appeared in the west, just 
over the line of the weir, a parallel line 
of dark blood-red. It was but a streak 
as yet; but presently it widened and 
grew more intense—a great glow of 
crimson colour came shining forth— 
and it seemed as if all the western 
heavens, just over that line of white 
foam, were becoming a mass of fire. 
Bell’s transformation-scene was posi- 
tively blinding ; and the bewilderment 
of the splendid colours was not lessened 


by the roar of the tumbling river, that 
seemed strangely wild in the stillness of 
the evening. 

But when we turned to drop quietly 
down stream, the scene around was 
so lovely that Queen Titania had no 
heart to pull away from it. For now 
the hanging woods of beach and birch 
and oak had caught a glow of the sun- 
set along their masses of yellow and 
green, and the broad stream had the 
purple of its glassy sweeps dashed here 
and there with red, and in the far east 
a reflected tinge of pink mingled with 
the cold green, and lay soft and pure 
and clear over the low woods, and the 
river, and the bridge. As if by magic, 
the world had grown suddenly light, 
etherial, and full of beautiful colours ; 
and the clouds that still remained over- 
head had parted into long cirrhous lines, 
with pearly edges, and a touch of scarlet 
and gold along their western side. 

“What a drive we shall have this 
evening!” cried Bell. “It will be a 
clear night when we get to Henley, and 
there will be stars over the river, and 
perhaps a moon, who knows ?” 

“TI thought you would have pro- 
vided a moon, mademoiselle,” said the 
Lieutenant, gravely. ‘“ You have done 
very well for us this evening—oh! very 
well indeed. I have not seen any such 
beautiful picture for many years. You 
did very well to keep a dark day all day, 
and make us tired of: cold colours and 
green trees ; and then you surprise us by 
this picture of magic—oh! it is very 
well done.” 

“ All that it wants,” said Bell, with 
a critical eye, “is a little woman in a 
scarlet shawl under the trees there, and 
over the green of the rushes—one of 
those nice fat little women who always 
wear bright shawls just to please land- 
scape-painters—making a little blob of 
strong colour, you know, just like a 
ladybird among green moss. Do you 
know, I am quite grateful to a pleasant 
little countrywoman when she dresses 
herself ridiculously merely to make a 
landscape look fine; and how can you 
laugh at her when she comes near? I 
sometimes think that she wears those 
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colours, especially those in her bonnet, 
out of mere modesty. She does not 
know what will please you—she puts in 
a little of everything to give you a 
choice. She holds up to you a whole 
bouquet of flowers, and says, ‘ Please, 
miss, do you like blue!—for here is 
corn-cockle ; or red?—for here are 
poppies; or yellow?—for here are 
rock-roses.’ She is like Perdita, you 
know, going about with an armful of 
blossoms, and giving to everyone what 
she thinks will please them.” 

“My dear,” said Tita, “ you are too 
generous; I am afraid the woman wears 
those things out of vanity. She does 
not know what colour suits her com- 
plexion best, and so wears a variety, 
quite sure that one of them must be 
the right one. And there are plenty 
of women in town, as well as in the 
country, who do that too.” 

“TI hope you don’t mean me,” said 
Bell, contritely, as she leant her arm 
over the side of the boat, and dipped 
the tips of her fingers into the glassy 
stream. 

But if we were to get to Henley that 
night, there was no time for lingering 
longer about that bend by the river, 
with its islands and mills and woods. 
That great burst of colour in the west 
had been the expiring effort of the sun ; 
and when we got back to the inn, there 
was nothing left in the sky but the last 
golden and crimson traces of his going 
down. The river was becoming grey, 
and the Cliefden woods were preparing 
for the night by drawing over them- 
selves a thin veil of mist, which ren- 
dered them distant and shadowy, as 
they lay under the lambent sky. 

The phaeton was at the door ; our bill 
paid ; an extra shawl got out of the im- 
perial—although, in that operation, the 
Lieutenant nearly succeeded in smashing 
Bell’s guitar. 

“Tt will be dark before we get to 
Henley,” says Tita. 

“Yes,” I answer obediently. 

“And we are going now by cross- 
roads,” she remarks, 

“The road is a very good one,” I 
venture to reply. 
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“ But still it is a cross-road,” she says. 

“ Very well, then, my dear,” I say, 
wondering what the little woman is 
after. 

“You must drive,” she continues, 
“for none of us know the road.” 

“Yes, m’m, please m’m: any more 
orders ?” 

“Oh, Bell,” says my Lady, with a 
gracious air (she can change the expres- 
sion of her face in a second), “ would you 
mind taking Count von Rosen under 
your charge until we get to Henley? I 
am afraid it will take both of us to find 
the road in the dark.” 

“ No, I will take you under my charge, 
mademoiselle,” said the Lieutenant, 
frankly ; and therewith he helped Bell 
into the phaeton, and followed himself. 

The consequence of this little arrange- 
ment was that while Tita and I were in 
front, the young folks were behind ; and 
no sooner had we started from the inn, 
got across the bridge, and were going 
down the road towards the village of 
Maidenhead proper, than Titania says, 
in a very low voice— 

“Do you know, my dear, our pulling 
together in that boat quite brought back 
old times ; and—and—and I wanted to 
be sitting up here beside you for a while, 
just to recall the old, old drives we used 
to have, you know, about here, and 
Henley, and Reading. How long ago 
is it, do you think ?” 

That wife of mine is a wonderful 
creature. You would have thought she 
was as innocent as a lamb when she 
uttered these words, looking up with a 
world of sincerity and pathos in the big, 
clear, earnest, brown eyes. And the 
courage of the small creature, too, who 
thought she could deceive her husband 
by this open, transparent, audacious 
piece of hypocrisy ! 

“ Madam,” I said, with some care that 
the young folks should not overhear, 
“ your tenderness overwhelms me.” 

“What do you mean?” she says, 
suddenly becoming as cold and as rigid 
as Lot’s wife after the accident hap- 
pened. 

“ Perhaps,” I ventured to suggest, 
“you would like to have the hood up, 
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and so leave them quite alone? Our 
presence must be very embarrassing.” 

“You are insulting Bell in saying 
such things,” she says warmly, “ or per- 
haps it is that you would rather have 
her for a companion than your own 
wife.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, I would.” 

“She shall not sit by the Lieutenant 
again.” 

“T hope you don’t mean to strangle 
her. We should arrive in Edinburgh in 
a sort of unicorn-fashion.” 

Tita relapsed into a dignified silence 
—that is always the way with her when 
she has been found out; but she was 
probably satisfied by hearing the Count 
and Bell chatting very briskly together, 
thus testifying to the success of her 
petty stratagem. 

It was a pleasant drive, on that quiet 
evening, from Maidenhead across the 
wild, untenanted country that lies within 
the great curve of the Thames. Instead 
of turning off at the corner of Stubbing’s 
Heath, and so getting into the road that 
runs by Hurley Bottom, we held straight 
on towards Wargrave, so as to have the 
last part of the journey lead us up by the 
side of the river. So still it was! The 
road led through undulating stretches 
of common and past the edges of silent 
woods, while the sky was becoming pale 
and beautiful overhead, and the heights 
on the northern horizon—between Cock- 
ham and Hurley—were growing more 
and more visionary in the dusk. Some 
times, but rarely, we met a solitary 
wanderer coming along through the twi- 
light, and a gruff “good-night ” greeted 
us ; but for the most part there seemed 
no life in this lonely part of the country, 
where rabbits ran across the road in front 
of us, and the last rooks that flew by 
in the dusk seemed hastening on to the 
neighbourhood of some distant village. 
It was a mild, fresh evening, with the 
air still damp and odorous after the rain ; 
but overhead the sky still remained 
clear, and here and there, in the part- 
ings of the thin cloud, a pale star or 
planet had become faintly visible. 

At last we got down into the village 
of Wargrave, and then it was nearly 
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dark. There were a few people, mostly 
women, standing at the doors of the 
cottages ; and here and there a ray of 
yellow light gleamed out from a small 
window. As we struck into the road 
that runs parallel with the Thames, 
there were men coming home from their 
work; and their talk was heard at a 
great distance in the stillness of the 
night. 

“ How far are we from Henley ?” said 
Bell. 

“Are you anxious to get there?” 
replied Queen ‘Titania, smiling quite 
benignly. 

‘“*No,” said Bell, “this is so pleasant 
that I should like to go driving on until 
midnight, and we could see the moon 
coming through the trees.” 

“You have to consider the horses,” 
said the Lieutenant, bluntly. “If you 
do tire them too much on the first days, 
they will not go so long a journey. But 
yet we are some way off, I suppose; and 
if mademoiselle will sing something for 
us, I will get out the guitar.” 

“You'd better get down and light 
the lamps, rather,” I remark to those 
indolent young people ; whereupon the 
Count was instantly in the road, striking 
wax matches, and making use of curious 
expressions that seemed chiefly to con- 
sist of g’s and 7’s. 

So, with the lamps flaring down the 
dark road, we rolled along the highway 
that here skirts the side of a series 
of heights looking down into the Thames. 
Sometimes we could see a grey glimmer 
of the river beneath us through the 
trees ; at other times the road took us 
down close to the side of the water, and 
Castor got an opportunity of making a 
playful little shy or two; but for the 
most part we drove through dense woods, 
that completely shut off the starlight 
overhead. 

More than once, indeed, we came to 
a steep descent that was buried in such 
total darkness that the Lieutenant 
jumped down and took the horses’ 
heads, lest some unlucky step or stumble 
should throw us into the river. So far 
as we could make out, however, there 
was a sufficient wall on the side of the 
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highway next the stream—a rough old 
wall, covered with plants and moss, that 
ran along the high and wooded bank. 

Suddenly Bell uttered a cry of delight. 
We had come to a cleft in the glade 
which showed us the river running 
by some sixty feet beneath us, and on 
the surface of the water the young cres- 
cent of the moon was clearly mirrored. 
There was not enough moonlight to 
pierce the trees, or even to drown the 
pale light of the stars; but the sharp 
disc of silver, as it glimmered on the 
water, was sufficiently beautiful, and 
contained in itself the promise of many 
a lovely night. 

“It has begun the journey with us,” 
said Bell. “ It isa young moon ; it will 
go with us all the month ; and we shall 
see it on the Severn, and on Windermere, 
and on the Solway, and on the Tweed. 
Didn’t I promise you all a moon, sooner 
or later? And there it is!” 

“Tt does not do us much good, Bell,” 
said the driver, ruefully, the very horses 
seeming afraid to plunge into the gulfs 
of darkness that were spectrally peered 
into by the light of the lamps. 

“‘The moon is not for use,” said Bell, 
“it is for magic ; and once we have got 
to Henley, and put the horses up, and 
gone out again to the river, you shall 
all stand back, and watch in a corner, 
and let Queen Titania go forward to 
summon the fairies. And as you listen 
in the dark, you will hear a little crack- 
ling and rustling along the opposite 
shore, and you will see small blue lights 
come out from the banks, and small 
boats, with a glowworm at their prow, 
come out into the stream. And then 
from the boats, and from all the fields 
near—where the mist of the river lies 
at night—you will see wonderful small 
men and women of radiant blue flame 
come forward, and there will be a strange 
sound like music in the trees, and the 
river itself will begin to say, in a kind 
of laugh, ‘ Titania, Titania! you have 
been so long away—years and years— 
looking after servants, and the schooling 
of boys, and the temper of a fractivus 
husband ios 

** Bell, you are impertinent.” 
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“There are true words spoken in jest, 
sometimes,” says Tita, with a dainty 
malice. 

“Your bearing-rein in England is a 
cruelty to the horse—you must take it 
away to-morrow,” said the Lieutenant ; 
and this continuation of a practical 
subject recalled these scapegraces from 
their jibes. 

Here the road took us down by a 
gradual dip to the river again, and for 
the last mile before reaching our desti- 
nation we had a pleasant and rapid run 
along the side of the stream. Then the 
lights of Henley were seen to glimmer 
before us; we crossed over the bridge, 
and swerving round to the right drove 
into the archway of the “ Red Lion.” 

“No, Sir,” remarked Dr. Johnson to 
Mr. Boswell, “there is nothing which 
has yet been contrived by man, by 
which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” He then 
repeated, with great emotion, we are 
told, Shenstone’s lines— 

** Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 


May sigh to think he still has found 
he warmest welcome at an inn.” 


And Mr. Boswell goes on to say: 
“We happened to lie this night at the 
inn at Henley, where Shenstone wrote 
these lines.” Now, surely, if ever 
belated travellers had reason to expect 
a cordial welcome, it was we four as we 
drove into the famous hostelry which 
had awakened enthusiasm in the poets 
and lexicographers of bygone days. 
But as Castor and Pollux stood under 
the archway, looking into the great 
dark yard before them, and as we gazed 
round in vain for the appearance of 
any waiter or other official, it occurred 
to Tita that the Bell Inn must have 
changed hands since Shenstone’s time, 
Where was our comfortable welcome ? 
A bewildered maid-servant came out 
to stare at our phaeton with some 
alarm. Plaintive howls for the ostler 
produced a lad from the darkness of 
the stables, who told us that the 
ostler was away somewhere. Another 
maid-servant came out, and also looked 
alarmed. The present writer, fearing 
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that Tony Lumpkin, transformed into 
an invisible spirit, had played him a 
trick, humbly begged this young woman 
to say whether he had driven by mis- 
take into a private house. The young 
person looked afraid. 

“My good girl,” says Tita, with a 
gracious condescension, “will you tell 
us if this is the Bell Inn?” 

“Yes, ’m; of course, ’m.” 

“ And can we stay here to-night ?” 

“Tl bring the waiter, ma’am, 
directly.” 

Meanwhile the Lieutenant had got 
down, and was fuming about the yard 
to rout out the ostler’s assistants, or 
some people who could put up the 
horses. He managed to unearth no 
fewer than three men, whom he brought 
in a gang. He was evidently deter- 
mined not to form his grooming of the 
horses at Twickenham into a precedent. 

At last there came a waiter, looking 
rather sleepy and a trifle helpless ; where- 
upon my Lady and Bell departed into 
the inn, and left the luggage to be sent 
after them. There appeared to be no 
one inside the house. The gases were 
lit in the spacious coffee-room ; some 
rugs and bags were brought in and placed 
on the table; and then Tita and her 
companion, not daring to remove their 
bonnets, sat down in arm-chairs and 
stared at each other. 


*T fly from pomp, I fly from plate ; 


I fly from falsehood’s specious grin ; 
But risk a ten times worser fate 
In choosing lodgings at an inn :” 


—this was what Bell repeated,in a gentle 
voice, on the very spot that is sacred to 
the memory of Shenstone’s satisfaction. 

I requested the young man in the 
white tie to assign some reason for this 
state of affairs; and his answer was 
immediately forthcoming. There had 
been a regatta a few days before. The 
excitement in the small town, and more 
especially in the Bell, had been dreadful. 
Now a reaction had set in; Henley and 
the Bell were alike deserted; and we 
were the victims of a collapse, I 
complimented the waiter on his philo- 
sophical acumen, and went out to see 
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what had befallen Count von Rosen 
and the horses. 

I found him standing in a stable that 
was dimly lighted by a solitary candle 
stuck against the wall, superintending 
the somewhat amateurish operations of 
the man who had undertaken to sup- 
ply the ostler’s place. The Lieutenant 
had evidently not been hectoring his 
companions ; on the contrary, he was 
on rather good terms with them, and 
was making inquiries about the familiar 
English names for chopped hay and 
other luxuries of the stable. He was 
examining the corn, too, and pronounc- 
ing opinion on the split beans which he 
had ordered. On the whole, he was 
satisfied with the place; although he 
expressed his surprise that the ostler of 
so big an inn should be absent. 

When, at length, we had seen each 
of the horses supplied with an ample 
feed, fresh straw, and plenty of hay, 
the men were turned out and the stable- 
door locked. He allowed them on this 
occasion to retain the key. As we 
crossed the yard, a rotund, frank, cheery- 
looking man appeared, who was pre- 
sumably the ostler. He made a remark 
or two ; but the night-air was chill. 

*‘Now,” said Von Rosen, when we got 
into the big parlour, “we have to make 
ourselves pleasant and comfortable. I 
do think we must all drink whisky. 
For myself, I do not like the taste very 
much ; but it looks very comfortable to 
see some people with steaming glasses 
before them. And I have brought out 
mademoiselle’s guitar, and she will sing 
us some songs.” 

“ But you must also,” says Bell, look- 
ing down. 

“Oh, a hundred! a thousand! as 
many as you like!” he said ; and then, 
with a sort of sigh, he took his cigar- 
case out of his pocket and laid it pathe- 
tically on the mantelpiece. There was 
an air of renunciation in his face. Forth- 
with he rang the bell ; and the waiter 
was asked to bring us certain liquors 
which, although not exclusively whisky, 
could be drunk in those steaming tum- 
blers which the Lieutenant loved to 
see. 
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* O, come you from Newcastle ?” 


—this was what Bell sang, with the 
blue ribbon of her guitar slung round 
her neck : 


**O, come you from Newcastle ? 
Come you not there away ? 
And did you meet my true love, 
Riding on a bonny bay ?” 


And as she sang, with her eyes cast 
down, the Lieutenant seemed to be re- 
garding her face with a peculiar interest. 
He forgot to lift the hot tumbler that 
was opposite him on the table—he had 
even forgotten Tita’s gracious permission 
that he might have a cigar—he was 
listening and gazing merely, in a blank 
silence. “And when she had finished, 
he eagerly begged her to sing another 
of the old English songs. And she 

sang— 
* O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming ? 


O stay and hear, your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low.” 


And when she had finished, he once 
more eagerly begged her to sing another 
of those old songs; and then, all of a 
sudden, catching sight of a smile on my 
Lady’s face, he stopped, and apologized, 
and blushed rather, and said it was too 
bad—-that he had forgotten, and would 
himself try something on the guitar. 

When, at length, the women had 
gone upstairs, he fetched down his cigar 
from the mantelpiece, lit it, stretched 
out his long legs, and said— 

“How very English she is !” 

“ She? who?” 

“Why, your Miss Bell. I do like 
to hear her talk of England as if she 
had a pride in it, and mention the 
names of towns as if she loved them 
because they were English, and speak 
of the fairies and stories as if she was 
familiar with them because they belong 
to her own country. You can see how 
she is fond of everything that is like 
old times,—an old house, an old mile- 
stone, an old bridge,—everything that 
is peculiar and old and English. And 
then she sings, oh! so very well—so 
very well indeed ; and these old songs, 
about English places and English cus- 


toms of village-life, they seem to suit 
her very well, and you think she her- 
self is the heroine of them. But as 
for that young man in Twickenham, he 
is a very pitiful fellow.” 

“How have you suddenly come to 
that conclusion?” I inquire of our 
Lieutenant, who is lazily letting the 
cigar-smoke curl about his moustache 
and beard as he lies back, and fixes his 
light blue eyes contemplatively on the 
ceiling. 

“ How do I know? I do notknow: 
I think so. He ought to be very well 
satisfied of knowing a young lady like 
that—and very proud of going to marry 
her—instead of annoying her with bad 
tempers.” 

“That is true. A young man under 
such circumstances cannot be too grate- 
ful or too amiable. They are not always 
so, however. You yourself, for example, 
when you parted from Friiulein Fallers- 
leben . 

Here the Lieutenant jumped up in 
his chair, and said, with an unnecessary 
vehemence— 

“ Donnerwetter! look at the provo- 
cation I had! It was not my ill-temper ; 
Iam not more ill-tempered than other 
men: but when you know you mean 
very well, and that you treat a woman 
as perhaps not all men would be in- 
clined to do in the same case, and 
she is a hypocrite, and she pretends 
much, and at the same time she is 
writing to you, she is—pfui! I can- 
not speak of it!” 

“ You were very fond of her.” 

“ Worse luck.” 

“ And you had a great fight, and used 
hard words of each other, and parted so 
that you would rather meet Beelzebub 
than her.” 

“ Why, yes, it is so: I would rather 
meet twenty Beelzebubs than her.” 

“That is the way of you boys. You 
don’t know that in after years, when 
all these things have got smooth and 
misty and distant, you will come to 
like her again ; and then what will you 
think of your hard words and your 
quarrels? If you children could only 
understand how very short youth is, 
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how very long middle age is, and 
how very dull old age is,—if you 
could only understand how the chief 
occupation of the longer half of your 
life is looking back on the first short 
half of it,—you would know the value 
of storing up only pleasant recollec- 
tions of all your old friends. If you 
find that your sweetheart is a woman 
compelled by her nature to fall in love 
with the man nearest her, and forget 
him who is out of the way, why devote 
her to the infernal gods? In after years, 
you will be grateful te her for the plea- 
sant days and weeks you spent with her, 
when you were both happy together, 
and you will look back on the old times 
very tenderly; and then, on those 
occasions when you German folks drink 
to the health of your absent dear ones, 
won’t you be sorry that you can’t include 
her who was dear enough to you in 
your youth?” 

“ That is very good ; it is quite true,” 
said the Lieutenant, in almost an in- 
jured tone—as if Fraulein Fallersleben 
were responsible. 

“Look for a moment,” I say to my 
pensive pupil, “at the pull a man has 
who has spent his youth in pleasant 
scenery. When he gets old, and can do 
nothing but live the old life over again 
by looking back, he has only to shut his 
eyes, and his brain is full of fresh and 
bright pictures of the old times in the 
country ; and the commonest landscape 
of his youth he will remember then as 
if it were steeped in sunlight.” 

“That is quite true,” said Von Rosen, 
thoughtfully ; but the next moment he 
uttered an angry exclamation, started up 
from his chair, and began walking up 
and down the room. 

“Tt is all very well,” he said, with an 
impatient vehemence, “to be amiable 
and forgiving when you are old—because 
you don’t care about it, that is the 
reason. When you are young, you ex- 
pect fair play. Do you thinkif I should 
be seventy I will care one brass farthing 
whether Pauline—that is, Friiulein Fal- 
lersleben—was honest or no? I will 
laugh at the whole affair then. But 
now, when you are ashamed of the deceit 
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of a woman, is it not right you tell her? 
Is it not right she knows what honest 
men and women think of her? What 
will she think of you if you say to her, 
‘ Farewell, Fréulein. You have behaved 
not very well ; but I amamiable ; I will 
Sorgive you.” 

“There, again: you parted with her 
in wrath, because you did not like to 
appear weak and complaisant in her 
eyes.” 

“ At all events, I said what I felt,” 
said the Lieutenant, warmly. “TI do 
think it is only hypocrisy and selfishness 
to say, ‘I hate this woman, but I will be 
kind to her, because when I grow old I will 
look back and consider myself to have been 
very good.’” 

“You have been deeply hit, my poor 
lad ; you are quite fevered about it now. 
You cannot even see how a man’s own 
self-respect will make him courteous to 
a woman whom he despises ; and is he 
likely to be sorry for that courtesy, when 
he looks at it in cold blood, and recog- 
nizes the stupendous fact that the man 
who complains of the inconstancy of a 
woman utters a reflection against Provi- 
dence?” 

“But you don’t know—you don’t 
know,” said the Count, pitching his 
cigar into the grate, “ what a woman 
this one showed herself to be. After 
all, it does not matter. But when I 
look at such a woman as your Miss Bell 
here R 

“Yes: when you look at her?” 

“ Why, I see the difference,” said the 
Lieutenant, gloomily ; and therewith he 
pulled out another cigar. 

I stopped this, however, and rang for 
candles. As he lit his in rather a melan- 
choly fashion, he said— 

“Tt is a very good thing to see a 
woman like that—young-hearted, frank, 
honest in her eyes, and full of pleasant- 
ness, too, and good spirits—oh! it is 
very fine indeed, merely to look at her ; 
for you do believe that she is a very 
good girl, and you think there are good 
women in the world. But as for that 
young man at Twickenham———” 

“Well, what of him ?” 

The Lieutenant looked up from the 
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candle; but saw nothing to awaken his 
suspicions. 

“Oh,” he said, carelessly, as we left 
the room, “I do think him a most piti- 
ful fellow.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
A GIFT OF TONGUES. 


** My lady is an archer rare, 
And in the greenwood joyeth she ; 
There never was a marksman yet who could 
compare 
In skill with my ladie.” 


£aRLY morning in Henley! From over 
the wooded hills in the east there 
comes a great flood of sunshine that 
lies warmly on the ruddy side of the 
old inn, on its evergreens, and on the 
slopes of sweet-scented mignonette, and 
sweetbriar, and various blossoms that 
adorn the bank of the river. The river 


itself, lying apparently motionless be- 
tween level and green meadows, has its 
blue surface marred here and there by a 
white ripple of wind ; the poplars that 


stand on its banks are rustling in the 
breeze ; there are swallows dipping and 
skimming about the old bridge, and ducks 
paddling along among the rushes and 
weeds, and cattle browsing in the deep 
green ; and further on, some high-lying 
stretches of rye-grass struck into long and 
silvery waves by the morning wind. 

All the stir and the motion of the new 
day have come upon us; and Henley, 
clean, white, and red, with its town- 
hall shining brightly down its chief 
street, and all its high clusters of old- 
fashioned houses backed by a fringe of 
dark-wooded hill, shows as much life 
and briskness as are usually seen in 
a quaint, small, old-fashioned English 
town. But where the silence and the 
stillness of the morning dwell is away 
up the reach of the river. Standing 
on the bridge, you see the dark blue 
stream, reflecting a thousand bright 
colours underneath the town, gradually 
become greyer in hue until it gets 
out amid the meadows and woods; 
and then, with a bold white curve, that 
is glimmering like silver in the north, 
it sweeps under that line of low, soft 
green hills which have grown pearly and 
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grey in the tender morning mist. Bell 
is standing on the bridge, too. The 
Lieutenant has brought out her sketch- 
book, and she has placed it on the stone 
parapet before her. But somehow she 
seems disinclined to begin work thus 
early on our journey ; and, instead, her 
eyes are looking blankly and wistfully 
at the rich green meadows, and the red 
cows, and the long white reach of the 
river shining palely beneath the faint 
green heights in the north. 

“Ts Henley the prettiest town in the 
world, I wonder?” she said. 

“Yes, if you think so, mademoiselle,” 
replied Von Rosen, gently. 

She lifted her eyes towards him, as 
though she had been unaware of his 
presence. Then she turned to the 
stream. 

“IT suppose, if one were to live always 
among those bright colours, one would 
get not to see them, and would forget 
how fine is this old bridge, with the 
pretty town, and the meadows, and the 
stream. Seeing it only once, I shall never 
forget Henley, or the brightness of this 
morning.” 

With that, she closed her sketch- 
book, and looked round for Tita. That 
small person was engaged in making 
herself extremely wretched about her 
boys and the pony ; and was becoming 
vastly indignant because she could get 
no one to sympathize with her wild 
imaginings of diverse perils and dangers. 

“ Why, to hear you talk,” she was 
saying at this moment, “one would 
think you had never experienced the 
feelings of a parent—that you did not 
know you were the father of those two 
poor boys.” 

“That,” I remark to her, “is not a 
matter on which I am bound to express 
an opinion.” 

“Very pretty—very !” she said, with 
a contemptuous smile, “ But I will say 
this—that if you had had to buy the 
pony, the boys would have had to wait 
long enough before they were exposed 
to the dangers you think so little about 
now.” 

** Madam,” I observe, sternly, “ you 
are the victim of what theologians call 
invincible ignorance. I might have 

T 
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bought that pony and all its belongings 
for a 201. note ; whereas I shall have to 
pay 40/. a year for its keep.” 

“Oh, I know,” says my Lady, with 
great sweetness, “how men exaggerate 
those things. It is convenient. They 
complain of the cost of the horses, 
of the heaviness of taxes, and other 
things ; when the real fact is that they 
are trying to hide what they spend out 
of their income on cigars, and in their 
clubs when they go to town. I counted 
up our taxes the other day, and I don’t 
believe they have been over 8/. for the 
whole of the last six months. Now you 
know you said they were nearly 35/. a 
year.” 

“And you counted in those that are 
due next week, I suppose?” 

“Did you leave money to pay for 
them ?” she asks, mildly. 

“ And you based your calculations on 
some solitary instalment for armorial 
bearings !—which you brought into the 
family, you know.” 

“Yes,” she replies, with an engaging 
smile. “ That was one thing you did not 
require before—] am sorry to have caused 
you so much expense. But you need not 
avoid the subject. Mrs. Quinet told me 
last week that she knows her husband 
pays every year 65/. for club-subscrip- 
tions alone, and nearly 40/, for cigars.” 

“Then Mrs. Quinet must have looked 
into your eyes, my dear, and seen what 
a simple little thing you are; for your 
knowledge of housekeeping and other 
expenses, I will say, is as slight as need 
be, and Mrs. Quinet has been simply 
making a fool of you. For the 
Major belongs to two clubs, and in the 
one he pays eight guineas and in the 
other ten guineas a year. And he smokes 
Manillas at 25s. a hundred, which is 
equivalent, my dear—though you will 
scarcely credit it—to threepence apiece.” 

“The money must go somehow,” says 
Tita, defiantly. . 

“That is a customary saying among 
women ; but it generally refers to their 
own little arrangements.” 

“You avoid the question very 
fully.” 

“T should have thought you would 
have preferred that.” 
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“Why ?” she says, looking up. 

“Because you accused me of stingi- 
ness in not buying a pony for the boys, 
and I showed you that I should have to 
pay 40/. a year for the brute.” 

‘Yes, showed me! I suppose by that 
pleasing fiction you will gain other 207. 
a year to spend in Partagas, and Murias, 
and trumpery stuff that the tobacconists 
tell you came from abroad.” 

“ My dear,” I say, “‘ your insolence is 
astounding.” 

“Tf you call speaking the plain truth 
insolence, I cannot help it. Bell, break- 
fast must be ready.” 

“Yes, my Lady,” says Bell, coming 
forward demurely. “But I wasn’t 
doing anything.” 

So they went off; and the Count and 
I followed. 

“ What is the matter?” says he. 

“Do you know what a ‘relish’ is at 
breakfast ?” 

“No.” 

“Then don’t marry, or you will find 
out.” 

The tall young man with the brown 
beard and the light eyes shrugged his 
shoulders, and only said, as we walked 
to the inn— 

“That is a very pleasant comedy, 
when it means nothing. If it was 
earnest, you would not find so much 
enjoyment in it—no, not at all—you 
would not amuse yourselves, like two 
children, instead of the parents of a 
family. But, my dear friend, it is a 
dangerous thing ; for some day you will 
meet with a stupid person, who will not 
understand how Madame and yourself 
do make-believe in that way, and that 
person will be astonished, and will talk 
of it, and you will both have a very bad 
reputation among your friends.” 

However, there was one amiable per- 
son at the breakfast-table, and that was 
Bell. 

“ Bell,” I said, “ I am going to sit by 
you. You never provoke useless quar- 
rels about nothing; you are never im- 
pertinent ; you never argue; and you 
can look after a breakfast-table better 
than people twice your age.” 

Bell prudently pretended not to hear ; 
indeed, she was very busy helping every- 
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body and making herself very useful 
and pleasant all round. She seemed to 
have forgotten her independent ways ; 
and was so good-naturedly anxious to 
see that the Lieutenant’s coffee was all 
right, that he was apparently quite 
touched by her friendliness. And then 
she was very cheerful, too; and was 
bent on waking up the spirits of the 
whole party—but in a bright, submis- 
sive, simple fashion that the audacious 
young lady did not always affect. 

“ Did you hear the cocks crowing this 
morning?” she said, turning to Von Rosen 
with her frank eyes. “I thought it was 
so pleasant to be woke up that way 
instead of listening to the milkman 
coming along a dismal London square, 
and calling up the maidservants with 
his ‘£i-cho! El-cho!’ But did you 
notice that one of the cocks cried 
quite plainly, ‘Oh, go away! Oh, go 
awa-a-ay /’—which was a stupid animal 
to have near an inn ; and another fine 
fellow, who always started with a famous 
flourish, had got a cold, and at the 
highest note he went off at a tangent 
into something like a plaintive squeak. 
The intention of that crow, so far 
as it went, was far better than the 
feeble ‘Oh, go away!’ of the other; 
and . was quite sorry for the poor 
animal.— Do have some more toast, 
Count.—He reminded me of poor Major 
Quinet, Tita, who begins a sentence very 
well; but all at once it jerks up into 
the air—goes off like a squib, you know, 
just below his nose ; and he looks amazed 
and ashamed, like a boy that has let a 
bird escape out of a bag.” 

“You need not amuse yourself with 
the personal defects of your neighbours, 
Bell,” says Tita, who did not expect 
to have Major Quinet brought forward 
again. ‘ Major Quinet is a very well- 
informed and gentlemanly man, and 
looks after his family and his estate 
with the greatest care.” 

“T must say, Tita,” retorted Bell 
(and I trembled for the girl), “that 
you have an odd trick of furnishing 
people with a sort of certificate of cha- 
racter, whenever you hear their names 
mentioned. Very likely the Major can 
manage his aflairs in spite of his cracked 
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voice ; but you know you told me your- 
self, Tita, that he had been unfortunate 
in money matters, and was rather per- 
plexed just now. Of course, I wouldn’t 
say such a thing of one of your friends ; 
but I have heard of bankrupts; and I 
have heard of a poor little man being 
so burdened with debt, that he looked 
like a mouse drawing a brougham, and 
then, of course, he had to go into the 
Court to ask them to unharness kim.— 
Do have some more coffee, Count ; Iam 
sure that is quite cold.” 

“You ought to be a little careful, 
Bell,” says my Lady. “You know 
absolutely nothing of Major Quinet, 
and yet you hint that he is insolvent.” 

“T didn’t—did I?” says Bell, turning 
to her companion. 

“No,” replies the Count, boldly. 

At this Tita looked astonished for 
a second; but presently she deigned 
to smile, and say something about the 
wickedness of young people. Indeed, 
my Lady seemed rather pleased by Bell’s 
audacity in appealing to the Lieutenant ; 
and she was in a better humour when, 
some time after, we went out to the 
river and got a boat. 

Once more upon the Thames, we 
pulled up the river, that lies here 
between wooded hills on the one 
side, and level meadows on the other. 
The broad blue stream was almost de- 
serted ; and as we got near the green 
islands, we could see an occasional 
young moor-hen paddle out from 
among the rushes, and then go quickly 
in again, with its white tail bobbing 
in unison with its small head and beak. 
We rowed into the sluice of the 
mill that lies under Park Place, and 
there, having floated down a bit under 
some willows, we fixed the boat to a 
stump of a tree, landed, and managed to 
get into the road along which we had 
driven the previous night. As we as- 
cended this pleasant path, which is cut 
through the woods of various mansions, 
and looks down upon the green level 
of Wargrave Marsh, and the shining 
meadows beyond the other bank of the 
river, the ascents and descents of the 
road seemed less precipitous than they 
had appeared the night before. What 
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we had taken, further, for wild masses 
of rock, and fearful chasms, and dan- 
gerous bridges, were found to be part 
of the ornamentation of a park—the 
bridge spanning a hollow having been 
built of sham rock-work, which, in the 
daylight, clearly revealed its origin. 
Nevertheless, this road leading through 
the river-side woods is a sufficiently 
picturesque and pleasant one; and in 
sauntering along for a mile or two and 
back we consumed a goodly portion of 
the morning. Then there was a brisk 
pull back to Henley; and the phaeton 
was summoned to appear. 

When the horses were put in, and 
the phaeton brought out, I found that 
Von Rosen had quietly abstracted the 
bearing-reins from the harness, some 
time during the morning. However, 
no one could grudge the animals this 
relief, for the journey they had to make 
to-day, though not over twenty-three 
miles, was considerably hilly. 

Now Tita had come early out, and 
had evidently planned a nice little ar- 
rangement. She got in behind. Then 
she bade Bell get up in front. The 
Lieutenant had lingered for a moment 
in search of a cigar-case ; and iny Lady 
had clearly determined to ask him to 
drive so soon as he came out. But, 
as she had not expressed any contrition 
for her conduct of that morning, some 
punishment was required ; and so, just 
as Von Rosen came out, I took the 
reins, stepped up beside Bell, and he, 
of course, was left to join the furious 
little lady behind. 

“T thought the Count was going to 
drive,” says Tita, with a certain cold 
air. “Surely the road to Oxford is 
easy to find.” 

“It is,’ I say to her. “For you 
know all roads lead to Rome, and they 
say that Oxford is half-way to Rome 
—argal 2 

But knowing what effect this refer- 
ence to her theological sympathies was 
likely to have on Tita, I thought it 
prudent to send the horses on; and as 
they sprang forward and rattled up the 
main street of Henley, her retort, if 
any, was lost in the noise. There 
was a laugh in Bell’s eyes; but she 


seemed rather frightened all the same, 
and said nothing for some time. 

The drive from Henley to Oxford is 
one of the finest in England, the road 
leading gradually up through pleasant 
pastures and great woods until it brings 
you on to a common—the highest 
ground south of the Trent—from which 
you see an immeasurable wooded plain 
stretching away into the western horizon. 
First of all, as we left Henley on that 
bright morning, the sweet air blowing 
coolly among the trees, and bringing us 
odours from wild flowers and breadths 
of new-mown hay, we leisurely rolled 
along what is appropriately called the 
Fair Mile, a broad smooth highway 
running between Lambridge Wood and 
No Man’s Hill, and having a space of 
grassy common on each side of it. This 
brought us up to Assenton Cross, and 
here, the ascent getting much more stiff, 
Bell took the reins, and the Count and 
I walked up the hill until we reached 
Bix turnpike. 

“ What a curious name!” said Bell, 
as she pulled the horses up. 

“Most likely,” said the Lieutenant, 
who was looking at an ancient edition 
of Cary’s Itinerary, “it is from the 
old Saxon bece, the beech-tree, which is 
plentiful here. But in this book I find 
it is Bixgibwen, which is not in the 
modern books. Now what is gibwen?” 

“St. Caedwyn, of course,” said Bell, 
merrily. 

“You laugh, but perhaps it is true,” 
replied the Lieutenant, with the gravity 
befitting a student : “why not St. Caed- 
wyn’s beeches? You do call many 
places about here by the trees. There 
is Assenton ; that is the place of ash- 
trees. We shall soon be at Nettlebed; 
and then comes Nuffield, which is Nut- 
field,—how do you call your wildnut- 
tree in England?” 

“The hazel,” said Bell. “ But that 
is commonplace ; I like the discovery 
about St. Caedwyn’s beeches better: and 
here, sure enough, they are.” 

The road at this point—something 
less than a mile past Bix turnpike— 
plunges into a spacious forest of beeches, 
which stretches along the summit of the 
hill almost on to Nettlebed. And this 
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road is bordered by a strip of common, 
which again leads into a tangled maze 
of bracken and briar; and then you 
have the innumerable stems of the 
beeches, showing long vistas into the 
green heart of the wood. The sunlight 
was shimmering down on this wilder- 
ness, lying warmly on the road and its 
green margin, and piercing here and 
there with golden arrows the dense 
canopy of leaves beyond. High as we 
were the light breeze was shut off by the 
beeches, and in the long broad cleft in 
which the road lay the air was filled 
with resinous odours, that of the tall 
green and yellow brackens prevailing. 
An occasional jay fled screaming down 
between the smooth grey branches, 
giving us a glimpse of white and blue 
as it vanished; but otherwise there 
seemed to be no birds about, and the 
wild underwood and long alleys lay 
still and warm in the green twilight of 
the leaves. 

“It is very like the Black Forest, I 
think,” said the Lieutenant. 

“Oh, it is much lighter in colour,” cried 
Bell. “Look at all those silver greys 
of the stems and the lichens, and the 
clear green overhead, and the light 
browns and reds beneath, where the 
sunlight shines down through a veil. 
It is lighter, prettier, more cheerful 
than your miles of solemn pines, with 
the great roads cut through them for 
the carts, and the gloom and stillness 
underneath, where there is no growth 
of underwood, but only level beds of 
green moss, dotted with dropped cones.” 

“You have a very accurate eye for 
colours, mademoiselle ; no wonder you 
paint so well,” was all that the Lieu- 
tenant said. But Tita warmly remon- 
strated with Bell. 

“You know Bell,” she said, “ that 
all the Black Forest is not like that ; 
there is every variety of forest-scenery 
there. And pray, Miss Criticism, where 
were the gloomy pines and the solemn 
avenues in a certain picture which was 
sold at the Dudley last year for twenty- 
five solid English sovereigns ?” 

“You needn't tell Count von Rosen 
what my income is,” said Bell. “I 
took two months to paint that picture.” 
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“That is a very good income,” said 
the Lieutenant, with a smile, 

“T do not like people with large in- 
comes,” said Bell, dexterously avoiding 
that part of thesubject. “I think they 
must have qualms sometimes, or else be 
callous. Now I would have everybody 
provided with a certain income, say 
2002. a year; but I would not like to 
prevent all competition, and so I would 
fix an income at which all people must 
stop. They might strive and strive if 
they liked, just like bells of air in a 
champagne glass, you know, but they 
should only be able to reach a certain 
level in the end. I would have nobody 
with more than 1,000/. a year; that 
would be my maximum.” 

“A thousand a year!” exclaimed 
Tita. “Isn’t a thousand ten hundred ?” 

“Yes,” said Bell, after a second’s 
calculation. 

“ And suppose you have one hundred 
to pay for two boys at school, and 
another hundred for rent, and another 
hundred for the keep of two horses, and 
a hundred and twenty for servants’ 
wages r 

“Perhaps, Tita,” I suggest in the 
meekest possible way, “you might as 
well tell Count von Rosen what you pay 
for a leg of mutton, so that when he 
next comes to dine with us he may 
enjoy himself the more.” 

It is well that the lightning which is 
said to dart from women’s eyes is a 
harmless sort of thing—a flash in the 
pan, as it were, which is very pretty, 
but sends no deadly lead out. How- 
ever, as Queen ‘Tita had really be- 
haved herself very well since we set 
out from Henley, I begged Bell to stop 
and let us in, and then I asked the 
Lieutenant if he would drive. 

3y this time we had walked the 
horses nearly to the end of the pleasant 
stretch of beechwood, which is about a 
mile and a half long, and before us was 
a bit of breezy common and the village 
of Nettlebed. Von Rosen took the reins 
and sent the horses forward. 

“Why did you not continue to 
drive?” said Tita, rather timidly, when 
I had taken my seat beside her. 

“ Because we shall presently have to 
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go down steep hills; and as the Count 
took off the bearing-reins this morning, 
we may as well hold him responsible for 
not letting the horses down.” 

“T thought perhaps you wanted to 
sit beside me,” she said, in a low voice. 

“Well, now you mention it, my dear, 
that was the reason.” 

“It would have been a sufficient 
reason a good many years ago,” she 
said, with a fine affectation of tender- 
ness ; “but that is all over now. You 
have been very rude to me.” 

“Then don’t say anything more 
about it: receive my forgiveness, Tita.” 

“That was not the way you used to 
speak to me when we were at East- 
bourne,” she said; and with that she 
looked very much as if she were going 
to cry. Of course she was not going to 
cry. She has had the trick of looking 
like that from her youth upward; but 
as it is really about as pretty and 
pathetic as the real thing, it invariably 
answers the same purpose. It is under- 
stood to be a signal of surrender, a sort 
of appeal for compassion ; and so the 
rest of this conversation, being of a quite 
private nature, need not be made public. 

The Count was taking us at a brisk 
pace across the bit of common, and then 
we rattled into the little clump of red- 
brick houses which forms the picturesque 
village of Nettlebed. Now if he had 
been struck with some recollection of 
the Black Forest on seeing Nettlebed 
Wood, imagine his surprise on finding 
the little inn in the village surmounted 
by a picture of a white deer with a 
toyal crown on its head, a fair resem- 
blance to the legendary creature that 
appeared to St. Hubertus, and that 


figures in so many of the Schwarzwald , 


stories and pictures. However, we were 
out of Nettlebed before he could properly 
express his astonishment, and in the vast 
picture that was now opening out before 
us there was little that was German. 
We stopped on the summit of Nuffield 
Heath, and found below us, as far as the 
eye could reach, the great and fertile 
plain of Berkshire, with a long and 
irregular line of hill shutting it in on 
the south. In this plain of Fields as 
they are called—Wallingford Field, 
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Didcot Field, Long Wittenham Field, 
and so on—small villages peeped out 
from among the green woods and pas- 
tures, where a faint blue smoke rose up 
into the sunshine. Here, as Bell began 
to expound,—for she had been reading 
“The Scouring of the White Horse” and 
various other books to which that ro- 
mantic monograph had directed her,— 
some great deeds had happened in the 
olden time. Along that smooth line of 
hill in the south—now lying blue in the 
haze of the light—the Romans had cut 
a road which is still called the Ridgeway 
or Iccleton Street ; and in the villages 
of the plain, from Pangbourne in the 
south-east to Shellingford in the north- 
west, traces of the Roman occupation 
were frequently found. And then, un- 
derneath that blue ridge of hill and 
down lay Wantage, in which King 
Alfred was born; and further on the 
ridge itself becomes Dragon’s Hill, where 
St. George slew the beast that ravaged 
this fair land, and there, as all men 
know, is the figure of the White Horse 
cut on the slope to commemorate the 
great battle of Ashdown. 

“ And Ashdown, is that there also?” 
asked the Lieutenant. 

“Well, no,” said Bell, trying to re- 
member what she had been told; “I 
think there is some doubt about it. King 
Alfred, you know, feli back from Read- 
ing, when he was beaten, but he stopped 
somewhere on the hills near e 

“ Why not the hill we have just come 
up?” said the Lieutenant, with a laugh. 
* It is near Reading, is it not ? and there 
you have Assenton, which is Ashenton, 
which is Ashendown, which is Ash- 
down.” 

“ Precisely,” says Tita, with a gracious 
smile, ‘ All you have to do is to change 
John into Julius, and Smith into Cesar, 
and there you are.” 

“ But that is not fair, Tita,” said Bell, 
turning round, and pleading quite se- 
riously. ‘“ Assenton is the same as Ash- 
endon, and that is the name of the place 
where the battle was fought. I think 
Count von Rosen is quite right.” 

“Well, if you think so, Bell, that 
settles it,” said my Lady, looking rather 
pleased than otherwise. 
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And so we began to descend into this 
plain of many memories by a steep road 
that is appropriately called Gangsdown 
Hill. From thence a succession of undu- 
lations carried us into the green breadths 
of Crowmarsh Field ; until, finally, we 
drove into the village of Bensington, and 
pulled up at the “Crown” there, where 
we proposed to have some luncheon. 

“This is a village of the dead,” said 
Tita, looking down the main thorough- 
fare, where not a living soul was to be 
seen. 

But at all events a human being ap- 
peared in the yard—not a withered and 
silent ostler, but a stout, hale, cheerful 
person, whose white shirt-sleeves and 
gold chain proclaimed him landlord. 
With the aid of a small boy, he under- 
took to put the horses up for an hour or 
two; and then we went into the inn. 
Here we found that, as the man in the 
yard was at once landlord and ostler, 
his wife inside was landlady, cook, 
and waitress; and in a short space of 
time she had brought us some excellent 
chops. Not much time was spent over 
the meal, for the parlour in which we 
sat—albeit it was a sort of museum of 
wonderful curiosities, and was, moreover, 
enlivened by the presence of a crack- 
voiced cockatoo—was rather small and 
dark. Accordingly, while the horses 
were having their rest, we sauntered out 
to have a look at Bensington. 

It is probably not the dullest little 
village in England, but it would be hard 
to find a duller. There was an old 
shepherd with a crook in his hand and 
a well-worn smockfrock on his back, 
who was leaning over the wooden pal- 
ings in front of a house, and playfully 
talking to a small boy who stood at an 
open door. With many old country 
people it is considered the height of 
raillery to alarm a boy with stories of 
the punishment he is about to receive 
for something, and to visit him with an 
intimation that all his sins have been 
found out. This old shepherd, with his 
withered pippin face, and his humorous 
grin, and his lazy arms folded on the top 
of the palings, was evidently enjoying 
himself vastly. 

“ A wur a-watchin’ o’ thee, a wur, and 
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thy vather, he knaws, too, and he'll gie 
thee thy vairin wi’ a good tharn stick 
when he comes hwom. A zah thee this 
marnin’, my lad—thou’lt think nah one 
wur thear, eh ?” 

“We left this good-natured old gentle- 
man frightening the boy, and went 
round to the outskirts of the village. 
Here, at least, we found one explanation 
of the inordinate silence of Bensington 
—the children were all at their lessons. 
The door of the plain little building, 
which had Britis Scuoot inscribed over 
the entrance, was open, and from within 
there issued a low, confused murmur. 
The Prussian, anxious to see something 
of the interior of an English school, 
walked up to the place; but he had 
just managed to cast a glance round on 
the rows of children when the door was 
politely shut in his face, and he returned, 
saying— 

“T am not an inspector; why need 
they fear?” 

But when, after wandering about the 
suburban gardens and by-ways for a 
space, we returned to Bensington, we 
found that important village in a state 
of profound excitement. In the main 
thoroughfare a concourse of five people 
had assembled—three women and two 
children—and from the doors of the 
houses on both sides of the street innu- 
merable faces, certainly not less than a 
dozen, were gazing forth. It is true 
that the people did not themselves come 
out—they seemed rather to shrink from 
courting publicity; but they were keenly 
alive to what was going on, and Ben- 
sington had become excited. 

For there had appeared in the main 
street a little, dry, odd old man, who 
was leading a small donkey-cart, and who 
was evidently rather the worse for liquor. 
He was a seller of peas. He had sum- 
moned the inhabitants to come out and 
buy the peas, and he was offering them at 
what we were told were very reasonable 
terms. But just as the old man was begin- 
ning to enjoy the receipt of customs, 
there drove into the place a sharp, brisk, 
middle-aged man, with a shiny face, a 
fine presence, and a ringing voice. This 
man had a neat cart, a handsome pony, 
and his name was printed in large 
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letters, so that all could read. He was 
also a seller of peas. Now, although 
this rude and ostentatious owner of the 
pony was selling his produce at fourpence, 
while the humble proprietor of the don- 
key sold his at threepence, the women 
recalled their children and bade them 
go to the dearer market. There was 
something in the appearance of the man, 
in the neatness of his cart, and in the 
ringing cheerfulness of his voice, which 
told you he sold good peas. This was the 
cause of the great perturbation in Ben- 
sington ; for no sooner did the half-tipsy 
old man see that his rival was carrying 
the day before him than he leaned his 
arms over his donkey’s head, and began 
to make ironical comments on his enemy 
and on the people of Bensington. He 
was apparently in the best of spirits. 
You would have thought it delighted 
him to see small girls come timidly for- 
ward to him, and then be warned away 
by a cry from their mothers that they 
were to go to the other cart. Nay, he 
went the length of advertising his 
neighbour’s wares. He addressed the 
assembled multitudes—by this time 
there were nearly fifteen people visible 
in Bensington—and told them he 
wouldn’t sell his peas if he was to get a 
fortune for them. 

“Pay your foppence,” he said to them, 
in accents which showed he was not of 
Bensington born, “there are yer right 
good peas. It’s all along o’ my donkey 
as you'll not take mine, though they’re 
only thrippence. I wouldn’t sell. I 
won't sell this day. Take back yer 
money. I won’t sell my peas at a crown 
apiece—darned if I do!” 

And with that he left his donkey and 
went over to the proprietor of the pony. 
He was not in a fighting mood—not he. 
He challenged his rival to run the pony 
against’ ‘the donkey, and offered to bet 
the donkey would be in London a week 
before the other. The man in the cart 
took no notice of these sallies. In a 
brisk, practical, methodical fashion, he 
was measuring out his peas, and handing 
them down to the uplifted bowls that 
surrounded him. Sometimes he grinned 
in a good-natured way at the facetious 
remarks of his unfortunate antagonist; 
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but all the same he stuck to his busi- 
ness and drove a thriving trade. How 
there came to be on that afternoon so 
many people in Bensington who wished 
to buy peas must remain a mystery. 

“ And now,” said Bell, as we once 
more got into the phaeton, “we shall 
be in Oxford in two hours. Do you 
think the post-office will be open?” 

“ Very likely,” said Tita, with some 
surprise; “but do you expect letters 
already, Bell ?” 

“You cannot tell,” said the young 
lady, with just a shade of embarrass- 
ment, “ how soon Kate may send letters 
after us. And she knows we are to 
stop a day at Oxford. It will not be 
too dark to go hunting for the post-office, 
will it ?” 

“But you shall not go,” said the 
Lieutenant, giving a shake to the reins, 
as if in obedience to Bell’s wish. 
“When you have got to the hotel, 
I will go and get your letters for 

ou.” 

“Oh no, thank you,” said Bell, in 
rather a hurried and anxious way. “I 
should prefer much to go for them 
myself, thank you.” 

That was all that was said on the 
subject ; and Bell, we noticed, was 
rather silent for the first few miles of 
our afternoon drive. The Lieutenant 
did his best to amuse her, and carried 
on a lively conversation chiefly by him- 
self. That mention of letters seemed to 
have left Bell rather serious ; and she 
was obviously not over-delighted at the 
prospect of reaching Oxford. 

The road from Bensington thither 
is pleasant enough, but not particularly 
interesting. For the most part it de- 
scends by a series of undulations into 
the level plain watered by the Isis, the 
Cherwell, and the Thames. But the 
mere notion of approaching that famous 
city, which is consecrated with memories 
of England’s greatest men—statesmen 
and divines, melancholy philosophers 
and ill-starred poets—is in itself im- 
pressive, and lends to the rather com- 
monplace landscape an air of romance. 
While as yet the old town lies unseen 
amid the woods that crowd up to the 
very edge of the sky, one fancies the 
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bells of the colleges are to be heard, as 
Pope heard them when he rode, a soli- 
tary horseman, over these very hills, and 
down into the plain, and up to Magda- 
len Bridge. We cared little to look at 
the villages, strung like beads on the 
winding thread of the road—Shelling- 
ford, Dorchester, Nuneham Courtenay, 
and Sandford—nor did we even turn 
aside to go down to Ifiley and the 
Thames. It was seven when we drew 
near Oxford. There were people saun- 
tering out from the town to have their 
evening walk. When, at last, we stop- 
ped to pay toll in front of the old lichen- 
covered bridge across the Cherwell, 
the tower of Magdalen College, and the 
magnificent elms on the other side of 
the way, had caught a tinge of red from 
the dusky sunset, and there was a faint 
reflection of crimson down on the still 
waters that lay among the rank green 
meadows. Then we drove on into the 
High Street, and here, in the gathering 
dusk, the yellow lamps were beginning 
to glimmer. Should we pull up at the 
Angel—that famous hostelry of ancient 
times, whose name used to be inscribed 
on so many notable coaches? “We 
put up at the Angel Inn,” writes Mr. 
Boswell, “and passed the evening by 
ourselves in easy and familiar conversa- 
tion.” Alas! the Angel has now been 





1 “Nothing could have more of that melan- 
choly which once used to please me, than my 
last day’s journey; for alter having passed 
through my favourite woods in the forest, with 
a thousand reveries of past pleasures, I rid 
over hanging hills, whose tops were edged with 
groves, and whose feet watered with winding 
rivers, listening to the falls of cataracts below, 
and the murmuring of the winds above ; the 
gloomy verdure of Stonor succeeded to these, 
and then the shades of evening overtook me. 
The moon rose in the clearest sky I ever saw, 
by whose solemn light I paced on slowly, with- 
out company, or any interruption to the range 
of my thoughts. Abouta mile before 1 reached 
Oxford, all the bells tolled in different notes ; 
the clocks of every college answered one another 
and sounded forth (some in deeper, some in 
a softer tone) that it was eleven at night. All 
this was no ill preparation to the life I have 
led since among those old walls, venerable 
galleries, stone porticoes, studious walks, and 
solitary scenes of the University.”—J/ope to 
Mrs. Martha Blount. {Stonor Park lies about 
two miles to the right of Bix turnpike.] 
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pulled down. Or shall we follow the 
hero of the Splendid Shilling, who, 


** When nightly mists arise, 
To Juniper’s Magpie or Town Hall repairs ?” 


They, too, are gone. But as Castor 
and Pollux, during these moments of 
doubt and useless reminiscence, are 
still taking us over the rough stones 
of the “ High,” some decision must be 
come to; and so, at a sudden instiga- 
tion, Count von Rosen pulls up in front 
of the Mitre, which is an appropriate 
sign for the High Street of Oxford, and 
betokens age and respectability. 

The stables of the Mitre are clean, 
well-ventilated, and well-managed — 
indeed, no better stables could have 
been found for putting up the horses 
for their next day’s rest. When we 
had seen to their comfort, we returned 
to the inn, and found that my Lady and 
Bell had not only had all the luggage 
conveyed to our respective rooms, but 
had ordered dinner, changed their attire, 
and were waiting for us in the square, 
old-fashioned, low-roofed coffee-room 
which looks out into the High Street. 
A tall waiter was laying the cloth for 
us; the lights were lit all round the 
wall; our only companions were two 
elderly gentlemen who sat in a remote 
corner, and gave themselves up to poli- 
tics ; and Bell, having resolved to post- 
pone her inquiry about letters until next 
morning—in obedience to the very 
urgent entreaties of the Lieutenant— 
seemed all the more cheerful for that 
resolution, 

But if our two friends by the fire- 
place could not overhear our talk, we 
could overhear theirs ; and all the time 
we sat at dinner, we were receiving a 
vast amount of enlightenment about 
the condition of the country. The 
chief spokesman was a short, stout 
person, with a fresh, healthy, energetic 
face, keen grey eyes, bushy grey whis- 
kers, a bald head, and a black satin 
waistcoat ; his companion a taller and 
thinner man, with straight black hair, 
sallow cheeks, and melancholy dark 
eyes: and the former, in a somewhat 
pompous manner, was demonstrating 
the blindness of ordinary politicians to 
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the wrath that was to come. Lord 
Palmerston saw it, he said. There was 
no statesman ever like Lord Palmer- 
ston—there would never be his like 
again. For was the North not bound 
to fight the South in every country? 
And what should we do if the men of 
the great manufacturing towns were to 
come down on us? ‘There were two 
Englands in this island—and the West- 
minster Houses knew nothing of the 
rival camps that were being formed. 
And did not the North always beat the 
South? Did not Rome beat Carthage? 
and the Huns the Romans? and the 
Northern States the Southern States? 
and Prussia Austria? and Germany 
France? And when the _ big-limbed 
and determined men of Birmingham, 
Leeds, Manchester, Preston, Newcastle, 
and such towns, rose to sweep aside the 
last feudal institutions of this country, of 
what avail would be a protest on the part 
of the feeble and self-indulgent South ? 

“ This kingdom, Sir,” said the gentle- 
man with the satin waistcoat and gold 
seals, in such lofty tones that Count 
von Rosen scarcely minded his dinner, 
—“this kingdom, Sir, is more divided 
at this moment than it was during the 
Wars of the Roses. It is split into 
hostile factions ; and which is the more 
patriotic ? Neither. There is no patriot- 
ism left—only the selfishness of class. 
We care no more for the country as a 
country. We are cosmopolitan. The 
scepticism of the first French Revolu- 
tion has poisoned our big towns. We 
tolerate a monarchy as a harmless toy. 
We tolerate an endowed priesthood, 
because we think they cannot make our 
peasantry more ignorant than they are. 
We allow pauperism to increase and eat 
into the heart of the State, because we 
think it no business of ours to interfere. 
We see our lowest classes growing up 
to starve or steal, in ignorance and dirt; 
our middle classes scrambling for wealth 
to get out of the state they were born 
in; our upper classes given over to 
luxury and debauchery—patriotism gone 
— continental nations laughing at us—our 
army a mere handful of men with in- 
competent officers—our navy made the 
subject of destructive experiments by 


interested cliques —our Government 
ready to seize on the most revolutionary 
schemes to get together a majority and 
remain in power—selfishness, incompe- 
tence, indifference become paramount 
—it is horrible, Sir, it is Orrible.” 

In his anxiety to be emphatic, he left 
out that one “h;” it was his only slip. 
Our Lieutenant turned to Tita, and said: 

“| have met many English people in 
Germany who have spoken to me like 
that. They do seem to have a pride in 
criticising themselves and their country. 
Is it because they feel they are so strong, 
and so rich, and so good, that they can 
afford to dispraise themselves? Is it 
because they feel themselves so very 
safe in this island that they think little 
of patriotism? But I have observed 
this thing—that when it is a foreigner 
who begins to say such things of 
England, your countryman he instantly 
changes his tone. He may say himself 
bad things of his country ; but he will 
not allow any one else. That is very 
good—very right. But I would rather 
have a Frenchman who is very vain of 
his country, and says so at every 
moment, than an Englishman who is 
very vain and pretends to disparage it. 
The Frenchman is more honest.” 

“But there are many Englishmen 
who think England wants great im- 
provements,” said Tita. 

“Improvements! Yes. But it is 
another thing you hear so many English- 
men say, that their country is all wrong 
—‘going to the dogs’ is what you say 
for that. Well, they do not believe it 
true—it is impossible to be true ; and 
they do not look well with us foreigners 
when they say so. Four myself, I like 
to see a man proud of his country, 
whatever country it is; and if my 
country were England, do not you think 
I should be proud of her great history, 
and her great men, and her powers of 
filling the world with colonies, and— 
what I think most of all—her courage 
in making the country free to every 
man, and protecting opinions that she 
herself does not believe, because it is 
right? When my countrymen hear 
Englishmen talk like that, they cannot 
understand.” 
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You should have seen Bell’s face— 
the pride and the gratitude that were 
in her eyes, while she did not speak. 

“You would not have us go about 
praising ourselves for doing right?” said 
Tita. 

“ No,” he said, “ but you ought not 
to go about professing yourselves to be 
less satisfied with your country than 
you are.” 

Before breaking up for the night, we 
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straight road, we had got on our way 
to Scotland at the end of the third day 

“And to-morrow,” said Tita, as she 
finished giving the Lieutenant his first 
lesson in bezique, “ counts for nothing, 
as we remainhere. Fifty-eight miles in 
three days looks rather small, does it 
not? But I suppose we shall get 
there in course of time.” 

“Yes,” said Bell, gently, as she put 
the markers straight, “ in Pollux’ course 


of time.” 
My Lady rose, and in her severest 
tones ordered the girl to bed. 


came to a reckoning about our progress, 
and probable line of route. Fifty-eight 
miles—that was the exact distance, by 


[Note by Queen Titania, written at Oxford, the day after our arrival there—‘‘If these 
jottings of our journey come to be published, I beg to say that, so far as I appear in them, they 
are a little unfair. I hope 1 am not so very terrible a person asall that comes to. I have noticed 
in some other families that a man of obstinate will and of wncertain temper likes nothing so much 
as to pretend to his friends that he suffers dreadfully from the tyranny of his wife. It is merely 
self-complacency. He knows no one dares thwart him ; and so he thinks it rather humorous 
to give himself the air of being much injured, and of being very good-natured. I dare say, 
however, most people who look at these memoranda will be able to decide whether the trifling 
misunderstandings—which have been much exaggerated and made to look serious—were owing 
tome. But as for Bell, I do not think it right to joke about her position at all. She does her 
best to keep up her spirits—and she is a brave, good girl, who likes to be cheerful if only for 
the sake of those around her ; but this affair of Arthur Ashburton is causing her deep anxiety 
and a good deal of vexation. Why she should have some vague impression that she has treated 
him badly, I cannot see ; for the very reverse is the case. But surely it is unfair to make this 
lovers’ quarrel the pretext for dragging Bell into a wild romance, which the writer of the 
foregoing pages seems bent on doing. Indeed, with regard to this subject, I cannot do 
better than repeat a conversation which, with characteristic ingenuity, he has entirely omitted. 
He said to me, while we were wandering about Bensington—and Bell had strolled on with 
Count von Rosen— 

*** After all, our phaeton is not a microcosm. 
romance. We have no villain with us.’ 

*** You flatter yourself,’ I remarked ; which did not seem to please him, but he pretended 
not to hear. 

‘** There will be no dark background to our adventures—no crime, secrecy, plotting, or 
malicious thwarting of Bell’s happiness. It will be like a magic-lantern slide with all the 
figures painted in rose-colour.’ 

*** What do you mean by Bell’s happiness ?’ I asked. 

“ «Her marriage with the Lieutenant, and there is no villain to oppose it. 
had a villain, there is no room for him : the phaeton only holds four comfortably.’ 

** Really this was too much. I could searcely control my impatience with such folly. I 
have said before that the girl does not wish to marry any one ; but if there were any thought 
of marriage in her mind, surely her anxiety about that letter points in @ different way. Of 
course I was immediately taunted with scheming to throw Bell and Count von Rosen together 
during our drive. I admit that I did so, and mean to do so. We ought not to expect young 
folks to be always delighted with the society of their elders. It is only natural that these two 
young people should become companions ; but what of that? And as to the speech about a 
villain, who ever saw one? Out of a novel or a play, I never saw a villain, and I don’t know 
anybody who ever did. It seems to me there is a good deal of self-satisfaction in the notion 
that we four are all so angelic that it wants some disagreeable person to throw us into relief. 
Are we all painted in rose-colour? Looking back over these pages, I do not think so; but 
[ am not surprised—considering who had the wielding of the brush. And yet I think we 
have so far enjoyed ourselves very well, considering that I am supposed to be very hard to 
please and very quarrelsome. Terhaps none of us are so amiable as we ought to be ; and yet 
we manage to put up with one another somehow. In the meantime, I am grieved to see Bell, 
without the intervention of any villain whatever, undergoing great anxiety ; and I wish the 
girl had sufficient courage to sit down at once and write to Arthur Ashburton and absolutely 
forbid him to do anything so foolish as seek an interview with her. If he should do so, 
it is impossible to say what may come of it, for Bell has a good deal of pride with all her 
gentleness,—T.”’ | 


We have not the complete elements for a 


Even if we 


To be continued. 





BIRTHDAY SONGS TO AN OLD FRIEND. 


I. THE BIRD. 


I 


On the window, lifted an inch, 
A tiny bird taps without fear, 
A brave little chirruping finch— 
And I slide up the sash when I hear. 


Il. 


Ah, the dreary November morn ! 
Ah, the weary London din! 

Light has wither’d as soon as born— 
But the brave little bird hops in. 


Ill. 


He has piped me a magic tune: 
He has perch’d on my finger and sung: 
He has charm’d back the time all June, 
When my neighbour and I were young. 





IV. 
Do I lean back and rest, and hearken 
To the bird that pipes on my hand ? 
Do I walk where no winters darken, 
In a far-away fairy land ? 


Vv. 


There a girl comes, with brown locks curl’d, 
My friend, and we talk face to face ; 

Crying, ‘‘O what a beautiful world!” 
Crying, ‘“‘O what a happy place!” 


V1. 

Blessid little bird with bright eyes, 
Perch here and warble all the day! 
Pipe your witch-tune—ah, he flies, flies ; 
He was sent me—but not to stay. 


Nov. 19, 1869. 








Birthday Songs to an Old Friend. 


HomewarD wend we—Ah, my dear, 
From the feast of youth, and you, 
Under clouded stars or clear, 
On in front a step or two, 
Bid me sing, the road to cheer. 


Il. 


Cloak’d in grey on wedding white, 
Dim you glide before, and call 
O’er your shoulder, “Sad is night, 
Sing of sunshine over all ; 
Sing of daytime—sad is night.” 


III. 


And I answer, “Day was fair ; 
Day with all its joys is dead: 

Like the large rose in your hair, 
All its hundred petals shed, 

Fallen, flutter’d here and there. 


IV. 


“And the sunshine you recall— 
Ah, my dear, but is it true? 

Did such sunshine ever fall 
Out of any sky so blue? 

Half I think we dreamed it all. 


v. 


“Lo, a wind of dawn doth rise, 
Chirps and odours float therein :— 

Ah, my dear, lift up your eyes! 
Landmarks of our home begin ; 

Breaks the morning where it lies.” 


Mary Broraerton. 
Nov. 19, 1870, 








A CONVERSATION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” 


Tue following conversation took place 
lately amongst certain friends who have 
been called “ Friends in Council.” 

As I have often before described 
these personages, it will not be necessary 
for me to do so now; and, without 
further preface, I will introduce my 
readers into their circle, and narrate the 
conversation which thus abruptly com- 
menced. 


Ellesmere. Mauleverer and I have 
had a long walk together, this morning. 
We went as far as Speenham Ponds. 


We talked incessantly ; and lam proud 
to say that there was not one minute of 
our talk during which we agreed upon 
any point of any single subject—not 
even when we abused the absent, who 
are now present. And if there is any 
subject on which two people can agree, 
it is in the depreciation of their com- 
mon friends. 

Mautleverer. 
shallow views. 
surface of things. 

Ellesmere. It is better to swim than 
to sink. 

Sir Arthur. I suppose the contro- 
versy was upon the old subject—the 
misery of mankind? 

Ellesmere. It was. 

Mauleverer. Ellesmere does not seem 
to see that man is a wretched creature 
in himself. He makes the silly excuse 
for him, that it is always the unfortu- 
nate circumstance, and not the man 
himself, who is to blame. 

Ellesmere, There is one thing which 
Mauleverer and the misery-mongers 
always forget. People talk a great deal 
about Hope as being the chief solace of 


Ellesmere takes such 
He is always on the 


mankind : I believe that if Hope alone 
had been at the bottom of Pandora’s 
box, the Mauleverers would have pre- 
vailed, and the human race would soon 
have come to an end. But there is 
something in praise of which no Poetry 
is made, and to express which, indeed, 
there is no single word that I know 
of, but which performs as great a part 
in comforting and encouraging mankind 
as Hope itself. 

Sir Arthur, What can he mean ? 

Ellesmere. Well, he is beating his 
brains to invent a word. Shall we say 
“excusativeness ?” Thatis not a pretty 
word—that won’t do. Perhaps there 
is some word in Greek ; but that is a 
doubly dead language to me now. A 
certain learned man, however, was ex- 
pounding Aristotle to me the other 
day; and it seemed to me that Aris- 
totle was one of the most skilful word- 
mongers that has ever appeared. Is 
there any word in Greek which means 
putting a good face upon it, or putting 
quite another face upon it ? 

Cranmer. This is rather hazy. I do 
not begin to find myself consoled for 
the miseries of life by what Ellesmere 
has hitherto said. 

Ellesmere. I think I shall call my 
twin-brother of Hope, the power of 
making a judicious statement. 

The best illustration that I can take 
is from the language of military des- 
patches. For instance: “The enemy 
crossed the bridge, and our advanced 
guard fell back upon the right wing.” 
Or thus: “We deployed from the 
heights and occupied a favourable posi- 
tion in the valley.” 

In civil as well as in military life, in 
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private as well as in public life, our 
advanced guard is constantly falling 
back upon our right wing; and we 
deploy from the heights to occupy a 
favourable position in the valley. Stupid 
and envious bystanders, or nasty, spying, 
troublesome historians, say that our 
advanced guard was nearly cut to pieces, 
and that our deploying from the heights 
was the inevitable result of a tremen- 
dous_ strategical blunder. But our 
power of judicious statement enables 
us to bear up against any amount of 
hostile criticism, and is, I believe, the 
great comfort of our lives. 

Observe this, too, that the power of 
making judicious statements increases 
in due proportion with the facility for 
committing errors. For example: I 
have no doubt (whatever may be said 
to the contrary) that imaginative men 
are more prone to commit errors than 
other people, and they would descend 
into depths of despair if they had not 
an extra power of making judicious 
statements. With the imaginative man, 


the advanced guard does not merely 
fall back upon the right wing; but he 
says, “We threw back our advanced 
guard upon the right wing;” clearly 
indicating a voluntary operation. Again: 
he does not make his forces deploy 


from the heights in the way that 
ordinary men do. He adds several fine 
touches, and says : “ Exactly at the right 
moment, in accordance with the highest 
strategical considerations, our forces, in 
admirable order, deployed from the 
heights, in order to occupy a most com- 
manding position in the valley.” 
Milverton. Ellesmere has occupied 
some time in explanation ; but what he 
says is perfectly true, and it may be 
doubted whether hope for the future 
would be sufficient to console men if 
they could not gloss over the past. 
Ellesmere. What I complain of 
Mauleverer, is, that he is so detestably 
consistent. He does not seem to im- 
prove at all by the good conversation he 
ears from us. Now, I change a little ; 
hut always, I trust, in the right direction. 
[ have become a mass of tolerance. A 
large and varied survey of the miseries 


of mankind has led me to conclude 
that every man is a being much to be 
pitied. One cannot be angry with men, 
or be otherwise than tolerant of all their 
errors and shortcomings, when one 
thinks that most men have teeth—that 
some men shave—that we have to get 
up and go to bed (both of them detest- 
able operations) every day—that there 
is hardly any place, however remote, in 
which there is not more than one de- 
livery of letters in the course of the 
twenty-four hours— that any human 
being, however foolish, can annoy any 
other human being, however sensible 
(though thousands of miles should 
separate them), by informing him ab- 
ruptly, in a brutal telegram, of all the 
unpleasant things that can happen— 
that pleasures are taken in such 
large doses as to become rather like 
poisons, dinners lasting sometimes three 
hours—that we have to live with 
creatures, very like and yet very unlike 
ourselves, who are strangely attractive 
to us, and whom we fondly and vainly 
endeavour to manage (they every day in 
these times becoming more unmanage- 
able)—that children will scream at the 
top of their voices, and wear out shoes 
in the most reckless manner—that most 
of our abodes are but vertical continu- 
ations of sewers—that there is no good 
weather anywhere; it is always too hot, 
or too cold, or too rainy, or too shiny, 
or too misty, or too dazzling—that old 
ladies will have the windows up in a 
railway carriage when the wind is south, 
and young ladies the windows down 
when the wind is east—that there is 
such a thing as public speaking, and 
that no one can say or write anything 
with reasonable brevity—I say again 
that a male human being is a creature 
whom one cannot regard but with 
the utmost pity; and even his slight 
aberrations from perfect virtue are re- 
sults which may naturally be expected 
to follow from the adverse circumstances 
that surround him. ; 

Cranmer. It does not seem to me that 
in this talk which Mauleverer and Elles- 
mere had this morning, either of them 
could have been doing more than bring- 
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ing forward half-truths, and exaggerating 
these greatly. 

Lady Ellesmere. For my part, I am 
delighted that John has arrived even at 
half-truths; so that they may make him 
a little more tolerant. 

Ellesmere. I am not merely tolerant ; 
I have become appreciative, in the 
highest degree. For instance, I am con- 
vinced that Milverton is not yuite so 
foolish a person as I once thought. 

Mrs. Milverton. Pardon me for inter- 
rupting the conversation ; but, my dear, 
what did Sir John mean when he said 
that our houses were vertical continua- 
tions of sewers ? 

Ellesmere. I think you might have 
asked me to explain, Mrs. Milverton: 
but of course your husband knows every- 
thing better than anybody else. 

Milverton. I wish, my dear, that I 
could not only explain what he said, 
but that I could explain it away. It 
seemed to me to come in ill with his 
minor perplexities of human life, for it 
indicates a most serious evil. Sanitary 


science has really made a great advance 
in our time ; but the application of that 
science has not made anything like a 


proportionate advance. The subject in 
question is not a very savoury one ; 
but it is one which people should be 
thoroughly made aware of. 

There are certain gases, very injurious 
to human life, which are generated in our 
sewers and such like receptacles. Our 
houses, of course, have close communica- 
tion with these sewers. We either make 
no provision against the entrance of 
these gases into our houses, or provi- 
sion of such a kind as must be expected 
occasionally to fail. For instance, 
the water is evaporated from what 
are called “water-traps,” and then the 
house is utterly defenceless against these 
gases, 

Now look at the matter somewhat in 
the abstract. Here are certain noxious 
creatures endowed with great power of 
penetration. They make a perpetual 
effort to escape from their confinement. 
If the house is the only place into which 
they can escape, they will be sure some 
day or other to find a weak part in its 


defences, and to make an entrance 
there. 

If it were not so painful a thing, it 
would be almost ludicrous to state, and 
it would have delighted Swift or any 
other cynical satirist to state it, that we 
provide what we call a partial remedy 
for this evil by allowing these gases to 
escape through gratings into the streets, 
thus mildly poisoning the general com- 
munity. 

Sir Arthur. 1 am shamefully igno- 
rant upon these subjects, Milverton ; 
but are not these gratings necessary to 
carry off the rainfall ? 

Milverton. That ought to be provided 
for otherwise. But the main thing that 
is wanted in the way of remedy for this 
great evil is, that sewers and all such 
affairs should have ventilating shafts, by 
which these gases should be carried off 
into the higher atmosphere, and indeed, 
as I think, should be decomposed pre- 
viously to their exit into that atmosphere. 

‘ranmer. All this would be very 
expensive, you know, Milverton. 

Milverton. Yes: the cost might be 
equivalent, in a large mansion, to that 
of an Axminster carpet for one of the 
principal rooms; but you had much 
better walk upon deal boards, for the 
rest of your life, than live in houses 
which are perpetually threatened by the 
danger I have indicated, and have not 
one whit exaggerated. 

Ellesmere. You remember our dear 
friend P , the most humorous man 
I ever knew, and how amused he was 
at a little child of two or three years 
old, who was still called “ Baby,” telling 
him that it was a “use’l baby.” The 
idea of a baby being “‘ useful” delighted 
our humorous friend, and afterwards 
he was wont to call himself, being a 
very little man, “the useful baby.” 
Though I am a big fellow, I arrogate to 
myself the same title, and certainly I 
am a baby in sanitary science, but a use- 
ful baby ; for, as you see, I have been 
the means of eliciting a careful exposi- 
tion from our sanitary friend of a great 
evil. I am very much pleased with 
Milverton just at present ; and as regards 
another matter, I will frankly confess, 
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as I intimated before, that he is not so 
foolish as I used to think. 

Milverton. Don’t compliment me so 
highly before my face, otherwise I shall 
have to leave the room. As you know, 
I have always maintained that though 
one can bear a great deal of written 
flattery, one does not like extravagant 
eulogiums to be addressed to oneself 
vivd voce—especially in the presence of 
others. 

Sir Arthur. But how is it, Ellesmere, 
that you have, all of a sudden, arrived 
at this high opinion of Milverton’s 
merits ? 

Ellesmere. Well, you know, he is 
always boring us about organization 
and the wonders that might be done by 
it, and also the mischiefs that might be 
prevented by it. It will astonish and 
shock you to hear what a loss the 
country has been near sustaining, when 
I tell you that I might have been 
killed in a recent railway accident in 
Scotland 

Lady Ellesmere. Don’t speak jok- 
ingly, John, about such a serious matter. 

Ellesmere. And all for want of 
judicious organization. This led me to 
consider, with all the care prompted by 
self-interest, the organization of rail- 
ways ; and I certainly do admit that it 
is very defective. I will not trouble 
you with the details of my misadven- 
ture. You will have seen all about it 
in the newspapers. But it made me 
very critical. 

Now only look at one little thing in 
which there is such a want of fore- 
thought and management. You have 
an immensely long train, and the 
carriages are all so much alike in colour 
that it is impossible to distinguish them. 
Then you see wretched human beings 
who have ventured to devour a meal at 
some great station, such as York, in 
vain endeavouring to find their carriages 
again. ‘The train has been moved, so 
that even a person who has a keen sense 
of locality, and has taken care to observe 
exactly at what part of the station he 
has got out, finds the position of things, 
when he returns, entirely changed, and 
has to rely upon the faintest indication 
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of ownership which may lead him back 
to his own carriage. All this trouble 
and confusion would have been pre- 
vented, or at least immensely dimi- 
nished, by having carriages of various 
colours. 

Milverton. I noticed this long ago, 
and I believe stated it to you. 

Ellesmere. The words of the wise, or, 
as I should say, the words of the not 
very foolish, are unheeded until suffer- 
ing brings them home. I am beginning 
to be a convert to the notion that 
Government should have the control of 
the railways. 

Mauleverer. They are so successful in 
all that they manage, that one cannot 
avoid coming to that conclusion. 

Sir Arthur. I do not wish for this at 
all. I do not think that the Govern- 
ment of this country is strong enough 
to bear any additional odium; and 
odium there would be arising from every 
accident that might occur. Neither do 
I think that they are strong enough, 
intellectually speaking, to take this 
burden upon their shoulders. 

Milverton. I think Government could 
make great improvements in railway 
travelling ; but I agree with Sir Arthur 
that they are not at present strong 
enough to undertake this great addi- 
tional business. 

I wish you would let me take this 
opportunity of talking over with you a 
subject which has long been in my mind, 
and respecting which I should greatly 
like to hear your various opinions. 

Ellesmere. Yes: we will allow you to 
do so. It always makes a conversation 
interesting when there is some backbone 
to it; when there is some fellow—tire- 
some or otherwise—who has got into 
his head some idea which he wishes to 
impress upon the rest of the company. 
Be it remembered, however, that this is 
only the case when the rest of the com- 
pany are strong enough to prevent 
themselves from being oppressed by the 
Man with the Idea; and also when 
there is a sufficient number of irrelevant 
people who will interrupt by somewhat 
vague and inconclusive remarks, which, 
however, are serviceable as tending to 
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provoke the Man with the Idea and 
compel him toa certain pleasing diffuse- 
ness. Even foolish people are good 
when they hinder tyrants. 

Sir Arthur. Having thus received 
Ellesmere’s sanction, expressed in such 
flattering terms both to yourself and 
ourselves, Milverton, you may proceed. 

Milverton. Well, then, I say, not only 
is Government weak, but that all the 
old governing forces of the world are 
also weak, or are in course of being 
weakened, 

Ellesmere. Interruption number one, 
by ignorant person: Please define old 
governing forces. 

Milverton. I mean not only the Go- 
vernment of any country, whatever 
form that Government may have, but 
the governing forces arising from the 
influence of religion, from the possession 
of land or other capital, of rank, of 
learning in all its branches (including 
art), and in short all those forces which 
have hitherto, ostensibly or non-osten- 
sibly, had a large share in ruling the 
world. 

It cannot be denied, I think, that all 
these forces are in the process of being 
weakened. 

At any rate they are weakened rela- 
tively by the introduction of new forces 
of great potency. 

Ellesmere. Please detine these also. 

Milverton. These new forces are such 
as have been developed by the extension 
of Science, the increased freedom of the 
Press, and the additional power given to 
the people. 

It cannot be denied that these forces 
are, comparatively speaking, new, and 
that they have received an immense 
development in the last hundred years. 

With regard to the Press, the increase 
of power is perfectly enormous. Asser- 
tion, through it, has become facile in the 
highest degree. Denial on the part of 
any of the governing classes which it 
may attack has become proportionately 
difficult. 

No one will deny that the power of 
the people has enormously increased. 
By people I mean those persons who 


did not formerly partake of any of the 
power belonging to what I have called 
the old governing forces. 

Then there comes Science ; and under 
the head of Science I would include all 
those results of scientific endeavour 
which have inevitably given great rapi- 
dity to the spreading of free thought, 
and have enabled combinations of men 
with similar aims to be made with com- 
parative facility throughout many coun- 
tries. 

Have I made any statement in respect 
to which you wish to take any objec- 
tion ? 

Sir Arthur. No: we may not agree 
with the exact wording of what you 
have said ; but we do, I think, with the 
substance. 

Milverton. Now, I am not going to 
express any vain regrets at the present 
state of things, or to manifest any 
stupid conservatism, as Ellesmere would 
call it. On the contrary, I decline to 
be dismayed at the present aspect of 
things, and am always prone to believe 
that the progress of the world is towards 
good, 

Mauleverer. That I deny. 

Milverton. At the same time I must 
admit that there are great dangers 
which may possibly arise from an un- 
happy conflict between the old and the 
new forces, especially in a country such 
as ours, which holds its great prosperity 
upon a somewhat uncertain tenure. I 
must give an illustration of what I mean. 
A large part of our prosperity arises, or 
at least has arisen, from the confidence 
which othernations havelong entertained 
in the stability of our institutions. 
This has made our country the em- 
porium of the world. The first Roth- 
schild who settled here used to say of 
the British Funds, “ This is the horse 
that has never been down.” But it is 
not upon the opinion of any one man, 
however fit to give an opinion, that I 
would rely. The opinion of the whole 
commercial world may be discerned by 
the fact that Great Britain is the em- 
porium of the world. Some peculiar 
circumstances have enabled me to be as 
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good a judge of this matter as any 
living man. On a certain occasion it 
was decided by the Government of this 
country that no vessel should be allowed 
to carry any goods that might be used 
as material for war, without a permit 
signed by me or my immediate subor- 
dinate. You may imagine how large 
and various are the kinds of goods 
which may be considered material for 
war. I found that there were certain 
classes of these goods of which we 
practically possessed the total quantity. 
I do not mean to say that the owner- 
ship of those goods was entirely ours. 
But here the goods were, possessed by 
owners of all nations. 

Cranmer. I can thoroughly confirm 
your statement, Milverton. I was in 


office at the time, as you may recollect. 

Milverton, Well, now, just consider 
what would be the result—not the tem- 
porary result, but the permanent result, 
of any great disturbance arising from a 
conflict between the old and the new 
forces I have described, and which 


would shake the confidence of other 
nations in our stability. Take into your 
consideration the immense number of 
people to whom this confidence, in an 
indirect way, gives employment. Let 
me further illustrate the facts I have 
stated, by telling you that vessels pass 
by the places where certain articles of 
commerce are produced, and come on to 
Great Britain as to the emporium where 
there will be the largest heaping up of 
these products, and the best means of 
choice afforded to the purchaser for 
making his purchases. 

You see, therefore, that the present 
state of things, as regards us, is rather 
contrary to Nature, and is the result of 
Art—namely, the Art of Government. 

Ellesmere. These certainly are very 
striking facts. The terrible thing is, 
that so few people know much about 
what goes on in a great country like ours, 
I have often wished for a little book that 
would tell us everything about ourselves 
which it is desirable to know. You may 
all laugh ; but I have not even mastered, 
though I have been Attorney-General, 
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the respective duties of the various 
Government offices. 

Milverton, I proceed to work out my 
idea, being delighted, at the same time, 
to observe that there are still some 
things which Sir John Ellesmere admits 
he does not understand. 

I think that, for men like yourselves, 
I need not dwell upon the question as 
to the extent of injury that would arise 
from any great political disturbance in 
this country—injury, I mean, to our 
commercial interests, from confidence in 
our political stability being shaken. 

Ellesmere. No: that is self-evident. 
I delight in that expression of old 
Rothschild’s, “‘ The horse that has never 
been down.” 

Milverton. How many people, when 
they contemplate the possibility of any 
great political disturbance, think of 
the Monarchy, or the Church, or the 
owners of land, or the possessors of 
capital, or the artists, or the men of 
letters, or the professional men, who 
might, at any rate for the time, be 
ruined by this disturbance ? 

I feel for them ; but far more for the 
labouring classes, whose sufferings would 
be absolutely fearful. This I could 
show you, if we had the Census returns 
in the room, and you could see what 
an enormous number of persons there 
are whose daily wages are dependent 
upon this stability. If any such dis- 
turbance comes, and is of long duration, 
there will be a state of suffering for the 
poorer classes, such as that of which the 
great sieges of the world have given a 
fearful example. Recollect that at such 
a time you cannot ship off your suffer- 
ing millivns to find their living in other 
and happier countries. It is com- 
paratively a narrow space in which you 
have to work. 

Sir Arthur. Granted. I am fond, as 
you know, of summing up. I always 
fancy I should like to have been a judge. 
I will sum up what you have said :— 

Old governing forces are weak or 
being weakened : new and potent forces 
have arisen. Great Britain is the em- 
porium of the world, by reason of the 
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confidence placed in it: political dis- 
turbance of much duration will destroy 
this confidence: poor people will suffer 
most. 

Ellesmere. He did not exactly say 
that: he said that his sympathies would 
be most with the poor people. Go on. 

Milverton. The first thing is, that all 
the old governing forces should perceive 
the danger, whatever danger there is ; 
should not contend with each other ; 
and should endeavour to reconcile them- 
selves to the new state of things. 

Ellesmere. This, too, is not unreason- 
able. 

Milverton. Now comes the real gist of 
the matter. The policy should not be a 
policy of fear. That means defeat. Now, 
neither conquest nor defeat ought to be 
in the minds of those who are the in- 
heritors of the old forces. 

Neither should it be a policy of com- 
promise. 

Ellesmere. Oh! oh! Why, compro- 
mise is the very essence of modern life! 

Milverton. 1 cannot help that. I say 
again, it should not be a policy of com- 
promise ; it should be a policy of con- 
ciliation. 

Cranmer. Please explain. 

Milverton. This will be my hardest 
work to-day ; and I almost fear that I 
shall not, in the course of a conversation, 
be able to show you all that I think 
upon this matter, and all that I certainly 
feel. But I will try. 

Trace up all these ruling forces to 
their origin, and you will see that it is 
a good one. I will especially deal with 
the new forces. Take Science, for in- 
stance. It may tend to produce disturb- 
ance by coming in conflict with old 
opinions of much weight and value, and 
with old customs, manners, and ways of 
thinking. But it is in its essence good. 
It is simply a result of the pursuit of 
truth. Then take the Press. You can- 
not for a moment maintain that its free- 
dom is not essentially a good thing. It 
is only talking the commonest common- 
place to say that whatever mischief may 
be evolved by this freedom is in the 
abuse and not in the use of it. 


Again : as regards the increased power 
of the people, it is a magnificent thing. 
What a grand event it is in the history 
of the world (don’t look so blank, Mau- 
leverer!) when you have a reasonable 
hope—mark you, I do not for the present 
put it higher—of uniting the people in 
the great office of governing themselves. 
It is almost Utopian in its greatness. 

But the wished-for end may be accom- 
plished. 

Mauleverer. Wretched and misguided 
optimist ! 

Milverton. Yes, it may be accom- 
plished. I will, however, be very candid 
with you, and will admit that there is 
a considerable fear which pervades my 
mind ; and that is, lest there should not 
be time enough to accomplish this great 
end— lest downward progress should go 
too far and too fast (especially too fast) 
—lest the old powers and the old forces 
should not have time to accommodate 
themselves to the new state of things ; 
and thus the policy of conciliation 
should fail. 

Ellesmere. Again ignorance demands 
explanation. What do you mean by 
this policy of conciliation ? 

Milverton. Perhaps there is hardly 
anything more difficult to explain than 
a policy of any kind, or rather to ex- 
plain how such a policy should be con- 
ducted. I mean this—that all the 
objects which are put forward, or are 
likely to be put forward, by the 
possessors of the new forces, should be 
considered in anything but an antago- 
nistic spirit by the possessors ‘of the old 
ruling forces, and that they should dis- 
cern the common ground whereon they 
can act with the others. 

I could give many instances in which 
I believe this common ground could be 
found. The night would descend upon 
us before I should have exhausted these 
instances, and I must not weary you. 
There is one, however, which I will 
name, and which appears at present to 
have seized hold of the minds of many 
men. It is, the physical well-being of 
the poorer classes. Now, I should have 
no hope of this forming a common 
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ground of endeavour for all the forces 
I have mentioned, if it were a new thing. 
It might then be fairly argued that this 
common ground, as I call it, had been 
sought for from motives of fear, or from 
a search after compromise. .I do not 
hold to either of these classes of 
motives. 

I say again that the endeavour to 
promote the physical well-being of the 
poorer classes is not anew thing. Long 
before the recent political changes took 
place, there were thousands of persons 
in the more prosperous classes who had 
devoted themselves to the promotion of 
this great object, as also there were 
thousands of persons who sought to 
promote the education of the people. 

Now these persons, and they are very 
numerous, come into court with clean 
hands, as it were. They welcome the 
new forces as powers which are likely 
to be of service to them, and so they do 
much towards the conciliation of which 
I have spoken. 


This country has for so long a time 
been practically a country of great 
freedom, both of action and opinien, 
that there are many other classes of men 
who are inevitably conciliators of the 


new and the old forces. There are, for 
instance, the religious men who have 
welcomed without fear the truths of 
science. There are the statesmen, or 
the men of statesmanlike mind, who 
have always been ready to consider the 
great questions in which workpeople 
are mainly interested, such as Co-opera- 
tion. And, in fact, if you take into 
view the whole political world of Great 
Britain, you will find that there are a 
great number of persons who, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, afford the 
means of conciliation between the old 
and the new forces. It is therefore, I 
contend, within the limits of rational 
hope that this policy of conciliation 
may be carried forward successfully. 
If it is successful, we shall maintain our 
position as one of the greatest nations 
on the face of the earth ; if it fail, we 
must prepare for decadence. 

I have been the principal speaker for 


the last half-hour, and am almost 
ashamed of the position I have oc- 
cupied. But you have not shown any 
wish to depose me, and even Ellesmere 
has been very tractable. I cannot con- 
tinue this conversation, for I am very 
tired ; but if you wish to resume it to- 
morrow, I shall try to meet any objec- 
tions with which you may favour me. 

Ellesmere. I wish to make a remark. 
I suppose it will be pronounced to be 
irrelevant. It is this: that when you 
are speaking of the forces that influence 
the world and keep it together, you 
should name politeness ; for that, in my 
opinion, is the greatest force in the 
world. It never ceases to act. You may 
observe that under whatever disastrous 
circumstances a man may be placed, he 
retains such politeness as he has, and 
does not forget his manners, The dying 
are polite ; the condemned do not forget 
their manners. A man will hate you 
enough to be ready to slay you, but he 
will not comment before your face upon 
any personal defect you may have. 

[ assure you this is not a chance re- 
mark of mine made at the moment. I 
have been making it all my life. There 
is a certain respect which one human 
being has for another, which neither 
fear nor anger nor any other passion 
wholly violates. It is madness only 
that can be thoroughly unpolite. 

Milverton. There is a great deal in 
what Ellesmere says. 

Ellesmere. Yes: he does not always 
talk folly. 

Mauleverer. It is true; but what he 
says has very little to do with the 
subject in question. People retained 
their politeness in the height of the 
first French revolution. This politeness 
is a constant quantity, as the mathema- 
ticians would say. What we were talk- 
ing about was the relation between the 
old and the new political forces. Upon 
that matter I must also make my remark. 
I do not think that Milverton dwelt 
half enough upon the additional power 
which has been gained by Calumny from 
the introduction of some of the new 
forces. A statement is rashly made by 
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some foolish or inconsiderate person ; 
and forthwith it is trumpeted all over 
the world. Millions of people read it. 
And it is a melancholy fact that we are 
not yet enough educated to withhold 
altogether all belief in a calumnious 
statement which we see set forth in 
print. 

Now this augmentation of the power 
of Calumny has a most dangerous effect 
in lessening the power and influence of 
all persons in authority. 

But I will not proceed further in this 
discussion, as Milverton said that he 
was tired. I trust, however, that he will 
take this remark of mine into considera- 
tion when he recommences. 


[I must make an addition to this con- 
versation, and must apologize for having 
to make it. At some point in the con- 
versation Mr. Milverton became excited 
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with his subject, and spoke very rapidly. 
Moreover, what he said particularly in- 
terested me ; and, while thinking of it, 
I failed to make a note of it. He was 
speaking of the great power which the 
governing classes of any country still 
possessed—great power for good, as he 
said. And then he went on to say that 
whenever in history the governing 
classes had broken down as it were, and 
the State had gone into revolution or 
into ruin, it was because those govern- 
ing classes had either been cowardly or 
unsympathetic, or perhaps both com- 
bined. He scarcely could believe, he 


added, that a nation could drift into 
these evil courses so long as its upper 
classes were courageous and sympathetic. 
He took care, however, to make an ex- 
ception for those cases where the poli- 
tical disturbance was created by foreign 
war or dynastic quarrels. } 





A FRENCH LADY IN THE TUILERIES. 


For a long time I used to think that 
the English talked less about things they 
did not understand than any other na- 
tion. But I begin to see that I was 
mistaken, and my eyes have been 
opened, as it was natural they would 
be, by reading what England has said 
about my country within the last six 
months. 

It is easy to endure reproaches when 
you feel that you deserve them, and 
when those who blame you recognize 
your good qualities at the same time 
that they point out your faults. But 
is it not hard to feel that you are at- 
tacked on all sides by so-called friends, 
who institute the most elaborate and 
minute search for your faults and vices, 
(alas, we are not free from them !) and 
pass over lightly, and as if they did 
not see them, the noble French quali- 
ties which spring up side by side 
with the vices of the nation and the 
individual ? 

It seems just now to be the fashion in 
England to describe the whole French 
nation as frivolous, vain, and corrupt. 
I scarcely know what good qualities the 
writers who adopt this tone are kind 
enough to place to our credit, for they 
are alluded to in so remote a manner 
that our vices stand out as all the more 
monstrous in contrast with these nearly 
imperceptible virtues. But there is one 
thing I cannot help regretting for you 
as well as for us. It is that so many of 
your writers go into the servants’ hall, 
describe what they see and hear there, 
and then think they have been in a 
drawing-room. 

I have just seen an article,in Mac- 
millan's Magazine entitled “A Morning in 
the Tuileries : the Bud—the Blossom ;” 
and I answer it because I think that the 
Magazine is not one of those which are 


eager to depreciate my country. Readers 
of Macmillan will care to know the 
real facts and the truth with regard to 
much that is there spoken of; and when 
we believe in friendly feeling, we should 
not allow error or mistake to pass un- 
corrected, 

The writer of “A Morning in the 
Tuileries” hurls successive imprecations 
upon domestic life in France, the French 
stage, and the press ; and then, in what 
I believe the Americans call an “intense” 
state of mind, takes a short walk and 
sits down to pass judgment upon France 
—judging France by Paris, and Paris by 
the Tuileries. That which is most 
obvious to your French readers is, that 
the writer knows nothing at all of do- 
mestic life in France, and a great dea! 
about the bad plays and bad books which 
call forth such bitter reproaches. 

It is true that immoral plays are acted 
in France, but there are also good ones. 
Why do you English go to see the bad? 
It is true that bad books are published, 
but we have also good ones. Why not 
sometimes read the good ? 

There are many of us French ladies 
who would not even cut the pages of a 
French novel which an English lady sits 
down to read. 

Your writer, hoping to assuage the 
sorrow of a heart which is overwhelmed 
by the “conjugal infidelity, the vice and 
corruption” of my country, takes a walk 
in the Tuileries, and chooses that part 
of the gardens where nurses and nurse- 
maids love to congregate. She sits 
down, and enters into conversation with 
a wet-nurse by her side, I say she, 
because the writer is obviously a woman, 
and from the “lean, long baby,” I 
imagine that she is probably not a 
mother. The nurse tells her that she 
has charge of a banker’s baby, and then, 
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growing more and more communicative, 
recounts the story of her past life, and 
gives an account of her antecedents, 
which are as disreputable as they can be. 
The writer regrets them chiefly for the 
sake of the poor little baby on the 
nurse’s knee. But in France no one 
keeps a wet-nurse longer than fifteen or 
sixteen months, and this surely dimi- 
nishes the danger that there is of the 
child’s mind being contaminated by im- 
pure ideas. Ido not know England well, 
but I presume from this lady’s horror 
that in your country a wet-nurse is never 
admitted to a family unless she is a 
married woman of irreproachable cha- 
racter. Of course this may lead you to 
judge us with some severity. And yet 
I assure you, that although our wet- 
nurses are not all exemplary as they are 
in England, yet very many of them are 
respectable and well-conducted, and they 
are not exacting and insufferable unless 
they are mismanaged and the mistress 
is in fault. If I were to go to a foreign 
country and see a drunken man stagger- 
ing along the streets, would it be fair to 
judge the whole nation from that one 
man? Surely you ought not to judge 
our nurses from that one bad woman! 
And then, again, we have compensating 
circumstances in France. Nurses do not 
exercise any considerable influence over 
the children under their charge, because 
with us nursery and schoolroom are un- 
known terms. French children are 
always with the mother, and spend 
their time in her room. 

But to return to the Tuileries, The 
baby screams, and the nurse soothes him 
with a lullaby which may still be found 
in old collections of ballads in Nor- 
mandy. Probably the woman herself 
had been hushed to sleep by it when 
she wasachild. It is an improper song, 
still I cannot help wondering that it 
astonished the listener, because she 
knew what kind of person she was talk- 
ing to, and might have been prepared 
for such a song. But even if the 
child’s mother had heard it—I don’t 
suppose she would have distinguished 
the words so accurately as your con- 
tributor—it is quite probable that she 


might not have given herself any trouble 
about it; for although this baby did 
look up “into the nurse’s face with 
his great black eyes as if in search 
of the hidden meaning of the words,” 
I can assure you that French babies 
do not understand what is sung to 
them at six months old. Is it pos- 
sible that English babies are so much 
more precocious ? 

A ronde sung by children from three 
to seven years old next excites the 
anger and discontent of the writer. 
The little girls are accused of being 
overdressed—which is for the most part 
true—of being graceful, elegant, self- 
conscious, affected, and entirely occupied 
with the effect they are producing. 

Now this criticism is peculiarly Eng- 
lish. You have decided in England 
that French girls are coquettes from the 
time they are four years old, and that 
they think only of dress and appearance, 
like their mothers before them. This idea 
is so firmly rooted in the English mind 
that it would be of no use to attempt 
to combat it ; it is treated as an historic 
fact, and you respect it as such. Never- 
theless | might venture to assert the con- 
trary, and to assure you that those little 
girls at play in the Tuileries were play- 
ing just as heartily and simply as 
English children do, and that if they 
were graceful they couldn’t help it, and 
they were not at all thinking of the 
effect they were producing, but of the 
game. And yet when I tell you this, 
who will believe me ? 

It is very much to be regretted that 
the writer of the article “ A Morning in 
the Tuileries” undertook to translate 
the ronde into English verse. She has 
not only disfigured it, she has converted 
an innocent song into something the 
very reverse of innocent. I am sure 
that the English sense of justice and 
love of fair play will make your readers 
wish to read it in the original, and [ 
insert it in order that they may see 
how completely the whole spirit of the 
song has been changed in the English 
version, and what a different meaning 
it has been made to give from that 
which you find in the original :— 
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** Tl était une bergére, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Il était une bergére 
Qui ait ses moutons, 
m ron 
Qui gardait ses moutons. 


*« Elle fit un fromage, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Elle fit un fromage 
Du lait de ses moutons, 
Ron ron 
Du lait de ses moutons. 


** Le chat qui la regarde, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Le chat qui la regarde 
D’un petit air fripon, 
Ron ron 
D’un petit air fripon. 


** Si tu y mets la patte, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Si tu y mets la patte, 
Tu auras du baton, 
Ron ron 
Tu auras du baton. 


‘* Tl n’y mit pas la patte, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Il n’y mit pas la patte, 
lly mit le menton, 
Ron ron 
Il y mit le menton. 


“ La bergére en colére, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
La bergére en colére 
‘Tua son petit chaton, 
Ron ron 
Tua son petit chaton. 


“ Elle alla chez son pére, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Elle alla chez son pére, 
Lui demander pardon, 
Ron ron 
Lui demander pardon. 


** * Mon pére, je m’accuse, 
Kt ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Mon pére, je m’accuse 
D’avoir tué mon chaton, 
Ron ron 
D’avoir tué mon chaton.’ 


“Ma fille, pour pénitence, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
Ma fille, pour pénitence, 
Nous nous embrasserons, 
Ron ron 
Nous nous embrasserons.’ 


‘* La pénitence est douce, 
Et ron ron ron petit patapon ; 
La pénitence est douce, 
Nous recommencerons ! 
Ron ron 
Nous recommencerons ! ” 


I think if an English mother heard the 
little children sing and laugh, and saw 


them kissing each other, she would not 
discover the vice and immorality of the 
English version, and would not need to 
be told that the little ones were uncon- 
scious and innocent. 

Sometimes the ronde is sung without 
the last two verses ; but when I sang 


** She went to her father, 
And asked him to forgive her,” 


I am afraid, when I tell you so, you 
will think me very stupid, but really it 
never once occurred to me that the 


father was a father confessor. 


There is one point, however, on which 
I cordially agree with the writer of the 
article, and it is, that our children are 
often overdressed, and that it is wrong 
to spend so much money on frocks 
and hats when thousands of our poor 
are dying of hunger. Lagree with her ; 
but does the reproach come well from 
English lips? It seems to us that 
English children, especially very young 
children, are dressed in a much more 
expensive manner than our own. The 
style is different ; yours wear lace and 
embroidery, whilst the little girls in the 
Tuileries have ribbons and silk ; but un- 
doubtedly the dress of English is more 
costly than that of French children. 
One essential difference which I may 
indicate is, that young French children 
play together much more than English 
children do, and that they do not walk 
in squares and parks followed by a 
nurse, or ride out in a carriage with a 
footman on the coach-box, as children 
do in England. 

The writer of the article moves on 
and sits down among older children. 
She watches their games, listens to 
their singing, learns their names, and 
commits their conversation to memory. 
She is now obviously among girls from 
ten to twelve years old, who have met 
after attendance at the cours to talk 
and play in the Tuileries before going 
home. And here again I find a repe- 
tition of the mistake to which I have 
previously alluded. The writer imagines 
that she is in the midst of the best 
society in Paris; she thinks that these 
girls belong to the Faubourg St. 
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Germain, and criticises them accord- 
ingly. Their rich toilets and coquettish 
gestures, their self-consciousness and 
affectation, are commented on in the 
manner I have described as peculiarly 
English ; and she discerns a reason for 
every rapid movement, tracing it back 
to the desire of showing off hat or 
feather, flounce or trimming or tasselled 
boot. Surely so much insight is 
unnatural, and must indicate not a 
healthy activity, but one that is morbid 
and diseased. I ask myself with 
amazement, is it possible to recognize 
and discriminate motives so as to ac- 
count for every action of a child, and 
are we always successful when we try 
to find out a reason and a first cause 
for everything ? 

Certainly I should have plenty to say 
if I discussed the pictures these girls 
were looking at, the stories they were 
reading, and their conversation, or rather 
the conversation which your writer re- 
ports. I have no words for them except 
those of blame. But I earnestly en- 
treat the writer aud your readers not 
to suppose for one moment that she was 
listening to the conversation of girls 
who were either carefully brought up 
or members of good society. 

Fine feathers do not make fine birds. 
The elaborate dress of these girls 
proves conclusively that the parents 
did not occupy a high social position. 
Mothers even of the higher classes 
often take pleasure in adorning their 
little children; but in France, as a 
rule, all mothers have the good taste 
to dress growing girls with simplicity, 
and you will find almost invariably that 
the higher tlte social position of the 
parents the simpler is the dress of their 
young daughters. 

Moreover, girls in the higher classes 
do not play together in the Tuileries 
at twelve years old; indeed, I can 
assure your readers, not only that 
these girls were not “ fashionable,” 
but that you must descend tolerably 
low in the social scale before you 
meet with such manners and conver- 
sation as those which the writer of the 
article describes. 
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The description is followed by an 
account of the cours, which are spoken of 
with great contempt. They have defects, 
they are in some respects superiicial, 
and they take young girls away from 
home for several hours. I have been 
told that the former defect is almost 
universal, and that even in England the 
education of girls is not govd and 
thorough. But in spite of shortcomings 
the cours offer appreciable advantages. 
They are accessible to persons of very 
moderate means; the instruction they 
give is, to say the least, quite equal to 
that which five out of six girls receive 
from a governess, and by their means 
the number of girls sent to schools and 
convents, and thus separated from their 
parents for many years, has been con- 
siderably diminished. 

Before long these elder girls also 
begin to sing. Was so much sing- 
ing ever heard in the Tuileries? And 
then follows a translation of the ronde. 
This time not only is the translation 
bad, but the whole meaning of the 
song is perverted and twisted into a 
form which is almost unrecognizable, 
or would be so if the ballad were 
not so striking and so well known 
that there can be no doubt as to the 
original from which it has been taken : 


** A Paris, dans une ronde 
Composée de jeunes gens, 
1] se trouva une vieille, 
Qui avait quatre-vingt ans. 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, Ja vieille, 
Qui croyait avoir quinze ans ! 


‘* Elle choisit le plus jeune, 
Qui était le plus galant. 
* Va-t-en, va-t-en, bonne vieille, 
Tu n’as pas assez d’argent.’ 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, la vieille, 
Qui croyait avoir quinze ans ! 


** *Si vous saviez ce qu’a la vieille, 
Vous n’en diriez pas autant !’ 
‘ Dis-nous done ce qu’a la vieille !’— 
‘ Elle a cent tonneaux d’argent !’— 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, la vieille, 
Qui croyait avoir quinze ans! 


“ Reviens, reviens, bonne vieille, 
Reviens ici, promptement ! 
On alla chez le notaire— 
* Mariez-nous cette enfant.’ 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, la vieille, 
Qui croyait avoir quinze ans ! 
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* < Cette enfant !’ dit le notaire, 
‘ Elle a bien quatre-vingt ans ; 
Aujourd’hui le mariage, 
Et demain l’enterrement.’ 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, la vieille, 
Qui croyait avoir quinze ans! 


** On fit tant sauter la vieille, 
Qu’elle est morte en sautillant ; 
On regarda dans sa bouche, 
Elle n‘avait plus que trois dents ; 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, la vieille, 
Qui croyait avoir quinze ans ! 
“* Une qui branle, une qui hoche, 
Une qui s’envole au vent. 
On regarda dans sa poche 
Elle n’avait que trois liards argent ! 
Oh la vieille, la vieille, la vieille, 
Qui avait trompé le galant !” 


This ballad is probably as old as the 
nurse’s lullaby, and your readers will 
not fail to see that mercenary marriages 
are spoken of with bitter irony and 
contempt, and that the author takes 
great delight in the discomfiture of the 
galant. 

I have very often sung the song, and 
I must confess that there is in it a want 


of respect for the poor old lady, who 
wished to pass for a girl when she was 


eighty years old. At the same time, I 
cannot see why it called forth the horror 
and disgust which your contributor felt 
when she listened to it. A young man 
marries an old woman for her money, 
and finds after her death that he has 
been deceived. Such marriages are 
“cruel and immoral,” and not the songs 
which hold them up to ridicule and 
contempt. Surely, now that English 
readers can compare the original with 
the translation, they will no longer be 
deceived as to the nature and tendency 
of the ronde. 

In her severe reflections upon these 
young girls, who, as I have told you, 
were neither of “rank” nor of “ elegant 
and refined education,” and from whose 
youthful lips the poison which English 
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readers find in these ballads did not 
emanate, the author of the translation 
says: “In a very few years they will 
be given in marriage; they will be 
wives and mothers as soon as a man 
rich enough can be found to suit their 
parents.” Once again I must call atten- 
tion to an exaggeration so great that 
it almost makes the statement untrue. 
All French husbands are not rich any 
more than they are all old. English 
people are apt to forget that in France 
we have very few “old maids ;” it is the 
universal custom for women to marry ; 
and in France, as elsewhere, there are 
some young men who are not rich, and 
some young couples who begin life with 
very slender means. French parents are 
not always in search of rich husbands 
for their daughters, and the daughter 
sometimes feels just a little shade of 
preference for the man whom she is 
about to marry. It is true that parents 
take a more active part in the marriage 
of their children than they do in Eng- 
land, but the daughters do not object 
to it, and willingly confide the care of 
providing for their future happiness to 
those on whose tender solicitude they 
have such good reason to rely. 

There is more domestic happiness in 
France, and there are more good parents 
and carefully educated children, than 
the author of “ A Morning in the Tuile- 
ries” has any idea of. Moreover I 
believe that, by the grace of God, our 
late misfortunes will lead us into paths 
of simplicity, steadfast courage, and 
patient perseverance; so that in time 
there will be nothing for us to envy, 
even in that England which I love so 
dearly, and which grieves me so much, 
when, after a superficial glance, it judges 
my country so severely and with such 
harsh injustice. 

M. pe Wirt. 





STRIKE, BUT HEAR, 


I aM an abuse, and I know it, and I am 
not afraid to own it, because I am a 
vested interest, and that is enough to 
make even a licensed victualler respect- 
able. For several years | have been 
paid for belonging to a very pleasant 
club in a beautiful provincial city, and 
I expect to be paid for belonging to it 
as long as I please. It would border 
upon a breach of confidence to say how 
much I am paid, though probably the 
amount will soon be published on 
authority ; but to prevent any virtuous 
exaggeration I may mention that it has 
seldom been over two hundred ina year, 
after deducting what is spent at the 
club. Naturally I feel it pleasant to be 
an abuse, and it would be pleasanter 
still if people would not call me one. 
It is hard that they should have begun 
so soon ; if they had waited for my great- 
grand-nephew he might have been ex- 
pected to stand it; even his uncle ought 
not perhaps to have grumbled much: 
but considering that a dozen, even half 
a dozen, years ago it was a great Liberal 
triumph to have made me and the like 
of me possible, it really is hard to be 
called an abuse so soon, especially as 
nothing has happened which might not 
have been expected any time the last 
twenty years, when people were still 
wondering if the great Liberal triumph 
could ever be attained. Still, if it were 
only for myself, I should not mind so 
much ; everybody gets to care less for 
his club as he grows older, so if mine 
is spoilt in five or six years, as most 
likely it will be, it will not matter so 
long as they pay me to keep my name 
on the books. 

Unluckily my club is a national in- 
stitution, so the newspapers will have 
it, and of course it is not for us to 
repudiate the honour, especially as we 
are a very creditable institution, as 
English institutions go; and as much 


may be said of the other clubs in the 
town, and there are some twenty of 
them. But if we are national insti- 
tutions, it is rather a discouraging re- 
flection that Parliament should be at 
the mercy of advisers who are capable 
of founding and abolishing an abuse in 
a single generation. 

To speak seriously, we want a great 
many things at Oxford, but we want 
stability and organization more than all. 
We want to be dealt with as a whole by 
people who can foresee the effect of their 
own measures, not to be kept in a per- 
petual fever of agitation by a succession 
of isolated reforms, half of which are 
required to remedy the mischiefs in- 
troduced by the rest. At present 
there is every danger that the mis- 
takes of the old University Commis- 
sion, and of the legislation which fol- 
lowed, will be repeated over again, and 
there is also reason to fear that mistakes 
made now will be found harder to 
remedy than mistakes made then. The 
conditions which led reformers wrong 
before are present now. ‘Those con- 
ditions may be summed up in two 
words—great endowments and _ baffled 
energies. A number of clever men are 
engaged in working a system supported 
by large revenues, and they hardly feel 
that they are doing a great work. 
They judge themselves reasonably and 
modestly: they believe that they could 
do honour to a good system, they do 
not pretend to themselves or to others 
that their abilities are sufficient to supply 
the place of a good system. ‘They re- 
quire to have such a system organized 
for them : and it may certainly be con- 
ceded that in the existing revenues and 
in their abilities there ought to be suffi- 
cient materials for any organization. 
Unfortunately, the public is even more 
impatient than University reformers, 
and, we need not say, more incapable of 
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organizing an University. The result is 
that the bulk of University reformers 
are compelled to fall back upon the 
assumption that the existing organiza- 
tion is perfect—if only its palpable 
defects were removed—and cannot stop 
to reflect that’ institutions, like indi- 
viduals, sometimes have “the faults of 
their qualities.” Twenty years ago the 
grievance of the reformers was that the 
revenues of Oxford went to fatten 
dunces, and, what made the matter 
worse, dunces who had a strong taste 
and a very pretty talent for obstruction. 
Of course obstructive dunces had no 
business at an University, and the re- 
formers persuaded themselves and the 
public that they were to be got rid of 
at any cost. Competitive examination 
presented a satisfactory security that 
no one should get a scholarship who was 
not either clever or well taught, and 
that no one should get a fellowship who 
was not clever and well taught. After 


years of agitation and discussion the 
University reformers had persuaded 


Parliament to carry out their ideas, and 
this is the reform they made. True, 
there were theorists who wished to 
enlarge the curriculum, and extremists 
who doubted if every college could pro- 
duce three walking encyclopedias to 
act as tutors ; and for their gratification 
it was determined to found schools 
without prizes, and professorships with- 
out classes. Perhaps there may have 
been some who expected such experi- 
ments to succeed—there are hardly any 
whom their failure has surprised or 
pained. ‘They lay too much outside the 
practical work of those who advo- 
cated them for the failure to be really 
felt. The case was different with the 
failure of competition, though that also 
might have been foreseen. Under the 
old system those who lived by Oxford 
lived for Oxford ; and a bookish docile 
lad of fifteen, who made up his mind to 
live for Oxford, had more certainty of 
being able to live by Oxford than he 
has now. When he had once got his 
scholarship, and he must have been 
unusually friendless or spiritless to fail, 
he had simply to conduct himself well. 
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He was sure to succeed to his fellow- 
ship, which brought the obligation of 
residence and the hope of college office, 
which he attained at an age when a 
clerical tutor of the present day is on 
the eve of taking a college living, and 
a lay tutor is already regretting that he 
has no college living to take: he spent 
the best and ripest years of his life 
within the walls of his college, he gained 
such a reputation and authority in his 
college and his university as seemed due 
to his character and abilities, and he 
retired satisfied with his share of the 
world, to spend the evening of his days 
in a pleasant country parsonage. Of 
course under this régime there were 
useless dons, as there have always been 
useless squires, and it is believed there 
are useless aldermen, who will never 
convince mankind of the necessity that 
civic corporations should possess estates 
sufficient to enable them to give grand 
dinners. But in those days it had not 
been discovered that because a corpora- 
tion was useful to the nation, its pro- 
perty was the property of the nation: 
and consequently the public were in no 
danger of being tormented by that 
peculiarly British optical illusion which 
makes a sum of public money seem 
larger than it is, and the same sum of 
private money seem smaller than it is. 
The reformers perhaps underrated the 
merits of this system; certainly they 
overrated the advantages of competition : 
they expected that by bringing a num- 
ber of clever men together they could 
not fail to evolve something higher than 
cleverness ; but the great mistake of all 
was to suppose that they might cut away 
as much of the old system as they 
pleased, and the rest would stay of itself. 
They thought that they could sweep 
away stupid dons by examinations, and 
useless dons by sending off all fellows 
who were not wanted for college work 
to be barristers and schoolmasters, and 
then that the best Oxford men would 
stay in Oxford and be as contented as 
betore. ut the don of the old school 
was contented because he had stupid 
and useless neighbours; because in 
taking orders he had pledged himself 
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already to a life of arbitrary restrictions 
and of limited horizons ; because a long 
series of competitions had not inflamed 
his appetite for sensible success. The 
success which was in his reach came to 
him after he had passed the years in 
which men expect too much from them- 
selves and the world, and that expecta- 
tion had not been raised to an unnatural 
pitch by an exhausting course of exer- 
cises in the art which people are expected 
to have mastered by three-and-twenty— 
the art of being ready to write upon 
anything in the manner of a man who is 
familiar with everything. To him the 
greater part of knowledge was still dis- 
tant, unfamiliar, attractive ; it might be 
the reward of his life to reach two or 
three such views as a fashionable 
“coach” assimilates by the dozen out 
of fashionable books, spending a week 
at the outside upon each, while his 
pupil, if intelligent, can use any view 
in any examination after an hour's 
lecture. 

The result was, that the reformers 


produced something quite different from 
what they intended, and they are but 
half satisfied with their work, and they 
want Parliament to help them to reform 


their reformation. Parliament will do 
well to ascertain, before doing anything 
in the matter, that they have made 
much greater progress than they have 
made yet in understanding the system 
they have undertaken to reform. At 
present, hardly any Oxford reformer 
(with the illustrious exception of the 
Rector of Lincoln, whom the reformers 
that I am criticising agree to shelve as 
“ unpractical”) has got beyond the ru- 
dimentary conception of the redress of 
grievances. Most of the fellows cost 
the college a great deal of money, and 
do very little for it, so sinecure fellow- 
ships are to be -terminable: it is felt 
that any term which could be proposed 
will hardly shorten the average tenure, 
so the value of sinecure fellowships is 
to be cut down. It is hard not to be 
allowed to marry till forty or fifty, so 
celibacy is to be abolished ; of course a 
married man must provide for his 
family, and the value of tutorships is to 
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be raised in proportion. And people 
still imagine that after this is done 
everything really will be for the best in 
the best of all possible universities, and 
that anything further that can be wished 
for will come of itself, thanks to the 
spontaneous energy of the married resi- 
dents. 

Now the people who speculate after 
this fashion certainly hold that the 
Oxford of to-day, with all her faults 
and shortcomings, is still a great and 
noble institution, and such as she is she 
is what celibacy and competition make 
her; and it is really a startling thing 
that those who think there is much in 
Oxford worth keeping, should propose 
to abolish celibacy, and virtually to 
starve competition, without a thought 
of what is to take their place. One 
could understand a proposal to sweep 
away Oxford altogether, to make room 
for something better ; one could under- 
stand a project of producing by other 
and more effectual means the very con- 
siderable good which Oxford does now, 
as well as the immense and indefinite 
good which it might be expected to do, 
on the obvious ground that it is as rich 
as any ten German universities together, 
and therefore ought to be ten times as 
distinguished as any of them. 

Oxford, as it is, is a singularly perfect 
and delicate machine for the formation 
and regulation of opinion, and for the 
maintenance and diffusion of historical, 
literary, and philosophical knowledge. 
For these purposes it is as well fitted as 
any human institution can be expected 
to be. For the extension of knowledge 
it does not answer as well; it is rather 
doubtful whether it will ever be pos- 
sible to persuade hundreds of men to 
make the extension of knowledge the 
business of their lives, in a time and in 
a place where there are so many plea- 
santer things for the natural man to do; 
and there are reasons, as we shall pre- 
sently see, why the typical Oxford resi- 
dent is very unpromising material to be 
moulded into a maker of discoveries. 
If a man has a genius for discovery, 
Oxford will not warp or stifle it; but 
the industrious multitude of extraor- 
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dinary supplementary professors and 
private lecturers, whose laurels will not 
allow our reformers to sleep, have no 
genius in particular: they are simply 
meritorious hewers of wood and drawers 
of water in the temple of the Muses ; 
they advance knowledge because it is 
their métier. 

It is known that the University 
of Oxford as distinguished from the 
colleges is not very rich, and such 
resources as it has are rather waste- 
fully administered: much is frittered 
away in capricious benefactions for semi- 
ecclesiastical purposes; more (it will 
surprise and edify outsiders to learn 
how much) in providing non-existent 
students of natural science with all 
kinds of luxurious superfluities of 
study. The disposable wealth of Ox- 
ford practically consists of the stipends 
of non-resident fellows and of heads of 
houses, who of course are resident. It 
is a proof of the value of keeping up 
appearances that the outside world has 
not yet begun to suspect that the reve- 
nues of resident heads are more com- 
pletely wasted than those of non-resi- 
dent fellows. The head of a house 
has no intelligible duty whatever ex- 
cept that of presiding in college meet- 
ings: for discharging this he is im- 
mensely overpaid, and without any 
fault of his own he discharges this very 
badly. In the first place, no college 
likes to give itself a master; and if it is 
betrayed into doing so by admiration 
for distinction and ability, the fellows 
find out their mistake in time to assert 
their independence. The normal head 
is either a dignified person, who would 
like if he could to govern upon prin- 
ciples which he knows the college will 
not sanction, or an intelligent, perhaps 
a distinguished person, who is content 
to reign and take his chance of leading. 
Most heads rather than be idle occupy 
themselves with much needless corre- 
spondence with fussy parents, which, 
when it produces any effect at all, does 
harm by persuading a class of well-con- 
nected idlers that they confer a favour 
upon the University by condescending 
to pass two or three years of their 
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valuable time in disturbing it. Of 
course, while the majority of residents 
are so young, and while the colleges 
continue to manage their own property, 
it is convenient that there should be one 
person in college besides the Bursar 
who knows something about that sub- 
ject, but an average of twelve hundred 
a year is rather a high price to pay for 
the convenience. If the senior tutor, 
or the tutors in rotation, had an extra 
couple of hundred a year for presiding 
in college meetings, the one indispen- 
sable duty which a head does now 
would be done better, and the college 
would have a revenue available for 
exhibitions to clever men whose want 
of early training kept them from scholar- 
ships, and for rewarding the educational 
staff, who are certainly underpaid. 
Notwithstanding this it would not sur- 
prise me if the Rectors, Masters, Pro- 
vosts, Presidents, and Wardens retained 
their incomes to the end of the chapter 
by the assiduous discharge of custodial, 
prepositorial, presidential, rectorial, and 
magisterial functions. 

With the exception of what is absorbed 
by the heads, and of what at some col- 
leges has been reserved for the claims 
of poverty or local connection, the re- 
venues of the colleges are spent in 
tempting hopeful young men to continue 
their education, and postpone their en- 
trance into active life, up to three or four 
or five and twenty. The system works 
in this way. Ateighteen, or more com- 
monly at nineteen, not unfrequently at 
twenty, the student obtains an open 
scholarship, tenable for five years, if he 
resides solong. He is practically pledged 
to read for honours, and unless singularly 
clever or industrious, he runs a serious 
risk by going up for his degree under 
four years, which brings us at once to 
two or three and twenty. Besides, if he 
gets a decent degree, he is sure of three 
or four pupils among the junior men he 
knows, and he has a year of his scholar- 
ship to run, so that he is money in pocket 
by staying on in Oxford to the last; and 
while he stays, he has more time, more 
taste, more opportunity for reading than 
he ever will have again. So much for 
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the average scholar of the average col- 
lege, who is supposed to be capable of 
nothing beyond the very moderate at- 
tainments required for a safe second, 
which in his case certainly do imply six 
hours’ honest work a day for four years. 

Now for the créme de la créme, the 
score or two of men who get firsts, or 
who ought to get them, and who do 
sooner or later get fellowships. It might 
be said that the whole of Oxford really 
exists for them: the teachers exist for 
them, since they are the only pupils 
who can be said seriously to learn any- 
thing ; the other students exist for them, 
and almost seem to have come to Oxford 
to learn the superiority of their success- 
ful competitors. It does not follow that 
the system is bad because it avowedly 
culminates in the few prize examinees 
that are bred every year: we all believe 
that the final cause of the British Con- 
stitution is to put twelve men into a 
jury-box to acquit Kelly and settle 
the title to the Tichborne estates. 
Let us admit for the moment that 
a spiritual and intellectual institute, 
if it is to be worthy of the name, 
can never be truly democratic, that it 
must always do much for the few 
and little for the many, and then we 
shall be able to examine without preju- 
dice what is the effect of this costly and 
elaborate machine upon its limited and 
normal product. When our first-class 
man has taken his degree at two or three 
and twenty, he has read more or less of 
twelve classical authors, so as to translate 
any part of them at sight, and he is 
capable of reading the rest intelligently ; 
he is very tolerably grounded in the 
outlines of Greek history from Homer to 
Demosthenes, of Roman history from 
Romulus to Domitian ; he has a tolerable 
acquaintance with the course of Greek 
speculation from Thales to Epictetus ; 
he knows, generally at x‘ hand, the 
results of Lritish psychology. Very 
probably he has learnt to think and 
write upon all these subjects in terms of 
the philosophy adopted by his “ coach ;” 
but though he for the most part under- 
stands his fine phrases pretty well, it is 
probable that he would have done better 
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without them. Even without this work 
of supererogation, to master the text of 
his hooks and to assimilate the tradi- 
tional view of the other subjects of the 
curriculum, supplies occupation for four 
years. And his education is not com- 
pleted yet; he has still from one to three 
years to spend in reading for a fellow- 
ship. He comes under this obligation 
as follows: No college can venture to 
repeat the University examination with 
the preposterous pretension of enforcing 
a higher standard. Accordingly, though 
the range of examination for a degree is 
so wide that very few students could 
fill it up by their own reading without 
the help of oral tradition, the range of 
examination for a fellowship is of neces- 
sity wider still, and may be said to pre- 
suppose a general acquaintance with the 
philosophy of history, and the history 
of philosophy and art. Besides, know- 
ledge is sufficient for a first ; for a fellow- 
ship it is necessary to have the faculty 
of forming and expressing an opinion, 
and highly desirable to show something 
which may be taken for rudimentary 
thought. After his success he has still 
to pass a year in Oxford, and this year 
is available for completing and digesting 
the body of ideas which have been 
gathering round him for the last six or 
seven years, 

Now at last he has to decide the 
question of his future, unless the position 
of his father decides it for him ; if he has 
not the near prospect of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he has to settle whether he will 
stay in Oxford as a teacher, or go to the 
Bar, or take a mastership or a curacy. 
Up to this point the training and in- 
terests of all have been the same, they 
have stimulated each other, they have 
criticised each other, they have kept up 
a constant exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation. And this of itself is a very 
considerable advantage of the present 
state of things. But for the system of 
fellowships, the men who go to London 
at twenty-six would go at twenty-one. 
What keeps them is the prospect of 
being made unnaturally comfortable till 
they are thirty or even thirty-five, and 
the certainty that if they do fail in 
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practical life (and the delay in beginning 
does not increase their chance of success), 
they will be secure from the most pain- 
ful consequences of failure. What they 
gain by staying is very different from 
the motive which makes them stay ; 
they gain the academic temper, the 
temper of the New Academy, the tem- 
per which is familiar with all ideas, and 
is not subjugated by any; which has 
learnt to act freely and consistently 
without needing at every turn the 
support or restraint of mechanical cer- 
tainties, such as traditions supply or 
majorities manufacture, which is dis- 
interested enough to look upon all sides 
of a question because it can bear inde- 
cision. This temper is not learnt in the 
world. Men who have begun life young, 
and have been practically useful by hard 
work, often retain an enlightened in- 
terest in the highest questions ; but in one 
thing their zeal is hardly ever according 
to knowledge. When a newviewor a new 
theory comes before them, they begin 
with the question which ought to come 
last ; they ask at once: Is it true? They 
are impatient to affirm or deny. Con- 
sidering the indefinite number of impor- 
tant things of which we know little at 
all times, and considering the way in 
which they are pressing upon us now, 
it may be thought as desirable to leaven 
English life with a little of this spirit 
as to maintain a well-to-do duke, and 
even under the present wasteful system 
it hardly costs so much. 

Those who stay in Oxford gain at 
least as much as they give by their 
contact with the birds of passage. It 
is the birds of passage who make the 
competition for fellowships a reality : 
if it were not for them, though the form 
of examination might be observed, the 
appointment would practically be made 
by the tutors, who would think chiefly 
of selecting an useful colleague and 
successor. Fellows would be appointed 
younger, and the reduced interval be- 
tween their degree and their election 
would not be available for general read- 
ing ; it would suit the candidate better 
to acquire a precocious reputation as a 
successful teacher. As it is, a college is 
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forced to decide principally by the ex- 
amination, because, if it set its heart 
upon electing tutors, it would have no 
guarantee of keeping them. And the 
tutor himself is a different man for hav- 
ing had the option of active life open to 
him to the last, as the barrister is a 
different man for having had the option 
of lettered ease so long. It is to this 
long intercourse that we owe the in- 
tellectual continuity of the best English 
society, while in other countries, and in 
none more than in Germany, the lettered 
class stands aloof contemptuously both 
from the Philistine bourgeoisie and the 
feudal aristocracy. 

In attempting to describe the forma- 
tion of Oxford society, one naturally 
finds that one has anticipated much of 
what there is to say about its character. 
Those who compose it have acquired 
from their education the habit of open- 
mindedness ; they have an interest in 
ideas because they have no direct in- 
dividual interest in life; they teach 
each other through their daily inter- 
course how to admit, and an art in 
which the German learned are pain- 
fully deficient—the art how not to 
insist. Perhaps these may seem little 
things, but they are not without their 
usefulness ; they are certainly not with- 
out their influence. Before we tax the 
Universities with barrenness, we should 
remember that twice within a generation 
they have launched a theology upon 
England. After all, books are a means, 
not an end: if the Universities had 
written enough to fill the Bodleian and 
Fitzwilliam libraries twice over, they 
could but have influenced thought. 


** Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt 
mala plura 


Quez teats hee, aliter non fit, avite, liber.” 


It is a great mistake to ascribe the 
superior productivity of the German 
Universities exclusively to their superior 
industry and consequent superiority in 
learning. There are German books 
which are used at Oxford because no 
Oxford man could have written them ; 
there are many German books which 
are or have been read there because 
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the average scholar of the average col- 
lege, who is supposed to be capable of 
nothing beyond the very moderate at- 
tainments required for a safe second, 
which in his case certainly do imply six 
hours’ honest work a day for four years. 

Now for the créme de la créme, the 
score or two of men who get firsts, or 
who ought to get them, and who do 
sooner or later get fellowships. It might 
be said that the whole of Oxford really 
exists for them: the teachers exist for 
them, since they are the only pupils 
who can be said seriously to learn any- 
thing ; the other students exist for them, 
and almost seem to have come to Oxford 
to learn the superiority of their success- 
ful competitors. It does not follow that 
the system is bad because it avowedly 
culminates in the few prize examinees 
that are bred every year: we all believe 
that the final cause of the British Con- 
stitution is to put twelve men into a 
jury-box to acquit Kelly and settle 
the title to the Tichborne estates, 
Let us admit for the moment that 
a spiritual and intellectual institute, 
if it is to be worthy of the name, 
can never be truly democratic, that it 
must always do much for the few 
and little for the many, and then we 
shall be able to examine without preju- 
dice what is the effect of this costly and 
elaborate machine upon its limited and 
normal product. When our first-class 
man has taken his degree at two or three 
and twenty, he has read more or less of 
twelve classical authors, so as to translate 
any part of them at sight, and he is 
capable of reading the rest intelligently ; 
he is very tolerably grounded in the 
outlines of Greek history from Homer to 
Demosthenes, of Roman history from 
Romulus to Domitian ; he has a tolerable 
acyuaintance with the course of Greek 
speculation from Thales to Epictetus ; 
he knows, generally at x‘" hand, the 
results of British psychology. Very 
probably he has learnt to think and 
write upon all these subjects in terms of 
the philosophy adopted by his “ coach ;” 
but though he for the most part under- 
stands his fine phrases pretty well, it is 
probable that he would have done better 
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without them. Even without this work 
of supererogation, to master the text of 
his books and to assimilate the tradi- 
tional view of the other subjects of the 
curriculum, supplies occupation for four 
years, And his education is not com- 
pleted yet; he has still from one to three 
years to spend in reading for a fellow- 
ship. He comes under this obligation 
as follows: No college can venture to 
repeat the University examination with 
the preposterous pretension of enforcing 
a higher standard. Accordingly, though 
the range of examination for a degree is 
so wide that very few students could 
fill it up by their own reading without 
the help of oral tradition, the range of 
examination for a fellowship is of neces- 
sity wider still, and may be said to pre- 
suppose a general acquaintance with the 
philosophy of history, and the history 
of philosophy and art. Besides, know- 
ledge is sufficient for a first ; for a fellow- 
ship it is necessary to have the faculty 
of forming and expressing an opinion, 
and highly desirable to show something 
which may be taken for rudimentary 
thought. After his success he has still 
to pass a year in Oxford, and this year 
is available for completing and digesting 
the body of ideas which have been 
gathering round him for the last six or 
seven years, 

Now at last he has to decide the 
question of his future, unless the position 
of his father decides it for him ; if he has 
not the near prospect of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he has to settle whether he will 
stay in Oxford as a teacher, or go to the 
Bar, or take a mastership or a curacy. 
Up to this point the training and in- 
terests of all have been the same, they 
have stimulated each other, they have 
criticised each other, they have kept up 
a constant exchange of ideas and infor- 
mation. And this of itself is a very 
considerable advantage of the present 
state of things. But for the system of 
fellowships, the men who go to London 
at twenty-six would go at twenty-one. 
What keeps them is the prospect of 
being made unnaturally comfortable till 
they are thirty cr even thirty-five, and 
the certainty that if they do fail in 
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practical life (and the delay in beginning 
does not increase their chance of success), 
they will be secure from the most pain- 
ful consequences of failure. What they 
gain by staying is very different from 
the motive which makes them stay ; 
they gain the academic temper, the 
temper of the New Academy, the tem- 
per which is familiar with all ideas, and 
is not subjugated by any; which has 
learnt to act freely and consistently 
without needing at every turn the 
support or restraint of mechanical cer- 
tainties, such as traditions supply or 
majorities manufacture, which is dis- 
interested enough to look upon all sides 
of a question because it can bear inde- 
cision. This temper is not learnt in the 
world. Men who have begun life young, 
and have been practically useful by hard 
work, often retain an enlightened in- 
terest in the highest questions ; but in one 
thing their zeal is hardly ever according 
to knowledge. When a newviewor a new 
theory comes before them, they begin 
with the question which ought to come 
last ; they ask at once: Is it true? They 
are impatient to affirm or deny. Con 
sidering the indefinite number of impor- 
tant things of which we know little at 
all times, and considering the way in 
which they are pressing upon us now, 
it may be thought as desirable to leaven 
English life with a little of this spirit 
as to maintain a well-to-do duke, and 
even under the present wasteful system 
it hardly costs so much. 

Those who stay in Oxford gain at 
least as much as they give by their 
contact with the birds of passage. It 
is the birds of passage who make the 
competition for fellowships a reality : 
if it were not for them, though the form 
of examination might be observed, the 
appointment would practically be made 
by the tutors, who would think chiefly 
of selecting an useful colleague and 
successor. Fellows would be appointed 
younger, and the reduced interval be- 
tween their degree and their election 
would not be available for general read- 
ing ; it would suit the candidate better 
to acquire a precocious reputation as a 
successful teacher. As it is, a college is 
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forced to decide principally by the ex- 
amination, because, if it set its heart 
upon electing tutors, it would have no 
guarantee of keeping them. And the 
tutor himself is a different man for hav- 
ing had the option of active life open to 
him to the last, as the barrister is a 
different man for having had the option 
of lettered ease so long. It is to this 
long intercourse that we owe the in- 
tellectual continuity of the best English 
society, while in other countries, and in 
none more than in Germany, the lettered 
class stands aloof contemptuously both 
from the Philistine bowrgeoisie and the 
feudal aristocracy. 

In attempting to describe the forma- 
tion of Oxford society, one naturally 
finds that one has anticipated much of 
what there is to say about its character. 
Those who compose it have acquired 
from their education the habit of open- 
mindedness ; they have an interest in 
ideas because they have no direct in- 
dividual interest in life; they teach 
each other through their daily inter- 
course how to admit, and an art in 
which the German learned are pain- 
fully deficient—the art how not to 
insist. Perhaps these may seem little 
things, but they are not without their 
usefulness ; they are certainly not with- 
out their influence. Before we tax the 
Universities with barrenness, we should 
remember that twice within a generation 
they have launched a theology upon 
England. After all, books are a means, 
not an end: if the Universities had 
written enough to fill the Bodleian and 
Fitzwilliam libraries twice over, they 
could but have influenced thought. 


** Sunt bona, sunt quedam mediocria, sunt 
mala plura 
Quz legis hze, aliter non fit, avite, liber.” 


It is a great mistake to ascribe the 
superior productivity of the German 
Universities exclusively to their superior 
industry and consequent superiority in 
learning. There are German books 
which are used at Oxford because no 
Oxford man could have written them ; 
there are many German books which 
are or have been read there because 

x 
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books on the subject are wanted, and 
few Oxford men would write on a sub- 
ject on which they could not write better. 
What a learned and methodical person 
writes is sure to be useful, and such a 
person, if industrious, can write a great 
deal, if he will only write upon the 
German conditions, if he will consent 
to be often trite and often rash, to 
conceive many things crudely and to 
express most things heavily, to say 
much that the reader could have said 
for himself, and sometimes, rather than 
say nothing, resign himself to say what 
is unmeaning. 

But though it is necessary to sit loose 
to all ideas except the highest, if one is 
to make the best of them, it must not 
be forgotten that there is only one step 
from sitting loose to ideas to turning 
away from the ideal altogether, and be- 
coming absorbed in the pursuit of prac- 
tical interests and the comforts of do- 
mestic life. Celibacy is not necessarily 
a school of purity ; it is certainly not in 
itself a school of self-denial, but it is 
always a school of detachment and of 
idealism. The bachelor has given no 
hostages to fortune; he can afford to 
follow an idea wherever it leads; he is 
always restless, always dissatisfied. 
When a man has learnt to make the 
reflection of his own warm hearth his 
guiding-star, he has no need to wander 
in search of a glimpse of the light which 
never was on sea or land ; he may prize 
it, but to him it is a luxury: to the 
bachelor, if he is in any sense a child 
of light, some gleams of it are a neces- 
sity. At present, Oxford is in the main 
a society of celibates, but already it has 
ceased to be so exclusively, Already 
the distractions of croquet are added to 
those of whist, and afternoon tea as well 
as common-room curtails the hours of 
study ; if the virtuous seductions of the 
nursery are superadded to these tempta- 
tions, we can but tremble for the result. 
It is in vain that the reformers endeavour 
to reassure us by pointing to Germany : 
there the country is poor, the charge of 
a family less, the position of women 


worse ; there, as there are no common- 
rooms, a professor is probably freer when 
he has married a housekeeper than 
while he has to do battle with a land- 
lady: and even in Germany domestic 
interests are generally admitted to have 
given an official tone to the teaching of 
the professoriate upon more subjects than 
one. It is equally vain to promise that 
if we once make the profession of an 
Oxford tutor half as good for a family 
man as that of a Rugby master, the 
tutor will proceed to choose a line of 
study and to make discoveries: there 
are men in Oxford now quite able and 
willing to add to our knowledge with- 
out waiting to be married ; it would be 
quite sufficient to relieve them of pass 
lectures (which might be done either by 
eliminating pass-men— that is, two- 
thirds of the undergraduates—or turn- 
ing them over to pass-coaches). It may 
be taken for granted that when they are 
married, most of them will have to do 
like other married men in an expensive 
country, and take all the remunerative 
work that they can fairly do. 
To sum up what I have to say upon 
a subject on which I feel strongly, though 
I speak lightly, there is no doubt that 
sinecure fellowships are an abuse, that 
the indefinite celibacy of college tutors 
is a hardship. No system can work 
healthily under the burden of a con- 
fessed abuse, of an admitted hardship. 
But that system has spread and is 
spreading through England a free-ma- 
sonry of critics of all ideas, of connois- 
seurs of all knowledge. It would bea 
great pity if this were to disappear and 
leave nothing but a thriving group of 
busy, sociable, finishing schoolmasters in 
its place. At the rate at which things 
move in England, University reformers 
have at least three years before them 
to elaborate a scheme for utilizing the 
revenues which they overrate, and the 
prestige which they underrate in orga- 
nizing a learned order, which will leave 
the world no reason to regret the dilet- 
tante culture of 
A Sryecure FeEttow. 
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THE LICENSING QUESTION IN SWEDEN. 


One afternoon the proprietor of the 
general store of a Californian mining- 
town was contentedly conning his ledger, 
when a stranger, evidently much excited 
and in earnest, came hurriedly in, and 
startled him with, “D’you know what 
danger you're in !—what a risk you're 
running?” “No.” “Just come outside, 
then, and see.” And leading the surprised 
grocer to the doorway, he pointed to a 
keg standing there, on which the super- 
scription, “whiskey,” had been written 
on the first bit of cardboard that had come 
to hand, which happened to be a deuce 
of clubs. “Reckon you see now? 
No? Why, some fellow might just come 
along with the three, and take it /” 

The conduct of the excited gentleman 
in the story was simply owing to his 
having lived in such an atmosphere of 
“poker” and “euchre,” that he had 
come to look at everything from a card- 
player’s point of view. He is only an 
exaggerated specimen of that large class 
of people who, having taken up with 
some one crotchet, twist it into spectacles 
through which to regard all other human 
interests. Where the crotchet for the 
time being is a political or social ques- 
tion, such people are sure to make them- 
selves felt, and may, if they are on the 
right side, do good service to their cause ; 
for they have all the obstinacy and other 
advantages of enthusiasm. But the mis- 
fortune is that, while the pet question 
remains unsettled, they refuse altogether 
to see its real proportions relatively to 
other questions, and treat this and that 
man as a friend or foe, just according as 
he does or does not wear spectacles 
exactly like their own. 

The present position of the liquor 
question supplies an obvious illustration 
of this tendency. There are, probably, 
still a good many Gallios in the country 
who know little, and care less, about 


the subject, and would be glad enough 
to see no disturbance of the status quo ; 
but the people who have ideas about it 
have pushed the question into such 
prime importance that elections of mem- 
bers of Parliament have begun to turn 
upon the single point, whether a candi- 
date will support the Permissive Bill of 
the Alliance enthusiasts, or looks with a 
friendly eye upon the publicans. Matters 
having reached this pitch, it is clear that, 
if only for peace and quiet’s sake, and 
to save our political sense from distor- 
tion, something must be done, and at 
once. But by whom? Not long ago it 
happened, on one of our railways, that 
an old gentleman got out of the express 
during its five minutes’ halt, leaving all 
his impedimenta in the carriage. Thé 
five minutes expired, the express began 
to move, but the old gentleman had not 
returned to his seat; whereupon two 
fussy, well-intentioned passengers, as- 
suming that he was left behind, pro- 
ceeded to toss his umbrella, rug, hat-box, 
and carpet-bag out of the window. The 
last and heaviest article was barely out 
of their hands and dancing on the plat- 
form, when, from the window of the next 
compartment, a face purple with indig- 
nation looked out, and propounded 
the hopelessly unanswerable question, 
“What do you mean by throwing my 
luggage out of the train, pray?” Her 
Majesty's Government might fairly put 
a somewhat similar question to the 
various alliances, associations, and unions 
which, as if assuming Mr. Bruce not to 
intend returning to some modification of 
his last year’s measure, are now threaten- 
ing Parliament with a plurality of Bills, 
each embodying a different scheme of 
Licensing Reform. One party is con- 
vinced that the remedy for existing evils 
is to abolish the liquor trade altogether ; 
another would seek it in a system of 
x 2 
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free trade in liquor; a third pins its 
faith upon a transfereuce of the licensing 
authority from the magistrates to a board 
of ratepayers ; while a fourth is willing 
to trust to the magistrates, if only some 
real power over the number of licenses 
can be contrived for them. The first 
and natural objection to all the theories 
of Licensing Reform at present before 
the public is the mere fact that they are 
theoretic; that it is impossible to predict 
with certainty how they would work in 
practice. It is for this reason, and be- 
cause the examination of a system that 
has not only been tried, but is in actual 
operation in a country in many respects 
resembling our own, cannot but be of 
service in discussing the alteration of 
our system, that we propose in this 
paper to give some account of the way 
in which the liquor question has been 
dealt with in Sweden. 

The “intoxicating liquors” law of 
Sweden is contained in an Act dated 
the 21st of May, 1869, and entitled “An 
Act for Regulating the Sale of Brénvin 
and other Distilled Spirits.” In England 
any Act bearing such a title would be 
regarded, and rightly, as dealing only 
with one branch of the liquor question. 
Indeed, when we speak of the trade in 
intoxicating liquors, we are probably 
thinking more of beer than of gin. The 
“deleterious ingredients”! the admix- 
ture of which with any intoxicating 
liquor Mr. Bruce’s Bill proposed to make 
penal, are mostly, if not entirely, used 
in the adulteration of beer and porter. 
But in Sweden, owing to the different 
drinking habits of that country, liquor 
legislation is concerned solely with the 
manufacture and sale of spirits. The 
mass of the people take almost all 
the alcohol they imbibe in the shape 
of brdnvin, a spirit obtained from grain 
or (less commonly) potatoes, and so bear- 
ing a strong family likeness to English 
whiskey. Beer and porter are compara- 


1 Cocculus indicus, opium, Indian hemp, 
strychnine, tobacco, darnel seed, extract of 
logwood, salts of zinc or lead, alum, and any 
extract or compound of any of the above in- 
gredients.—Intoricating Liquors (Licensing) 
Bill. Seventh Schedule. 


tively so little drunk that it has not 
been found necessary to class them for 
legislative purposes among intoxicating 
liquors, and anybody may sell them any- 
where without license or other restric- 
tion. It will be understood, then, that 
the provisions of the general Swedish 
liquor law are in terms confined to the 
trade in briinvin, but they are none the 
less applicable to any other species of 
alcoholic drinks. 

The sale of spirits by wholesale only 
—that is to say, in quantities of not less 
than fifteen cans '—stands on very much 
the same footing as with us. It is to the 
retail trade that the Act already men- 
tioned is directed, and with it alone we 
are now concerned. The Act begins by 
distinguishing two kinds or methods of 
retailing, viz. (1) retail for consumption 
off the premises (minuthandel), the busi- 
ness of the retail dealer, which is defined 
as the sale of quantities of half a can 
(about a quart) and upwards; and (2) 
retail for consumption on the premises, 
or “serving out” (utskdinkning), which 
is carried on by publicans. The exercise 
of either of these trades requires the 
statutory license, which is granted in the 
following way. First, as regards the 
“old burghers.” Some years ago, before 
the date of the Act of 1869, a person 
who desired to carry on any business 
in a Swedish borough usually made 
application beforehand to be permitted 
to carry it on “as a burgher.” Any 
one who had once obtained permission 
to set up as (say) a retail spirit dealer, 
or publican, with burgher rights, became 
entitled to carry on his calling for life, 
provided he paid his rates and taxes, and 
kept out of the criminal courts. The 
Act of 1869 abolished this privilege for 
the future, but saved vested interests, 
so that all persons who were “ burgher” 
spirit retailers, or publicans, at the date 
of the Act, have a personal right to re- 
tain their licenses so long as they conduct 
their houses properly, and pay the statu- 
tory license duties. This being so, the 
magistrates of every borough and country 
district are required annually, in April, 

1 A Swedish can is rather less than three-fifths 
ofa gallon. 100 kannor = 57,°; Imp. gall. 
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after conference with the municipality, 
or district council (as the case may be), 
to send to the Governor of their Pro- 
vince a report, specifying the number 
of “old burgher” and ordinary licenses 
current in their district, and expressing 
their views as to the grant of additional 
licenses. To these reports the Governor 
replies, either allowing or disallowing 
the whole or any part of a proposed 
grant, as he thinks fit; the only limita- 
tion of his discretion being that he may 
not add to the number of new licenses 
recommended by any magistracy. The 
next step is the allotment of the licenses 
which, by forfeiture, lapse, or the Gover- 
nor’s sanction, are at the magistrates’ 
disposal. Accordingly, some time in 
July the licenses are offered, either in 
a lump or separately, for sale by public 
auction, and are knocked down to the 
person or persons who offer to pay the 
retailers’ duty on the largest number 
of cans, provided that the magistrates 
are also satisfied of the applicant’s eligi- 
bility. This method of bidding requires, 
perhaps, a few words of explanation. 
What the bidders do is this: they 
undertake in advance, that, whatever 
quantity of spirits they may actually 
sell in any year during the currency of 
their license—a period in no case to 
exceed three years—they will at any 
rate pay the amount of the statutory 
duty! upon such and such a number of 
gallons, not being less than a minimum 
fixed by the Act. From what has been 
already said, it will be seen that there 
is nothing to prevent any single bidder 
from buying up all the licenses offered 
at any auction. More than this, the 
concentration of the retail spirit trade 
of a locality under one management is 
distinctly encouraged ; for if in any case 
an association or company tenders, before 
the auction, for a monopoly of the 
licenses, and the magistracy and muni- 
cipal or district council report the plan 
with approval to the Governor, he has 


1 These duties are (1) for retail dealers, 
25 Gre (= about 34d.) per kanna; (2) for 
puilicans, 40 bre per kanna. Every licensee 
must pay duty on a minimum of (in towns) 
80 or (in the country) 400 kannor annually. 
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power to hand over all the licenses to 
the associated applicants without any 
auction at all. But what becomes of 
the duties payable by licensees? Two- 
fifths of the aggregate amount collected 
are paid into the treasury of the pro- 
vince, and devoted to provincial pur- 
poses generally; the remaining three- 
fifths go, in boroughs, to swell the muni- 
cipal revenue, and in country districts 
are distributed among the parishes, pro- 
portionately to population, in aid of their 
local expenditure. With respect to 
hours of closing, it is laid down as a 
general rule that no retailing is to go 
on later than 10 p.m.; but the local 
authorities are empowered to fix either 
an earlier or a later hour at their dis- 
cretion. On Sundays, not only must all 
public-houses be closed during the hours 
of divine service, but the sale of any 
spirit at all, except to travellers taking 
meals, is absolutely prohibited in country 
inns, and may be restricted to any degree 
or prohibited in towns, if the munici- 
pality and the Governor agree upon 
such a step. 

Our space does not admit of any 
detailed account of many instructive 
clauses of this Act, in which such sub- 
jects as the transfer and forfeiture of 
licenses, adulteration, and penalties are 
treated of at length. We cannot, how- 
ever, resist the temptation of commend- 
ing a few of its miscellaneous provisions 
to the applause of lovers of paternal 
government. Whenever a public auction, 
fair, market, or militia muster is being 
held in any country district, no retailing 
of spirits may go on within three- 
quarters of a mile; and on other occa- 
sions which bring people together, dis- 
trict sessions for instance, brénvin may 
only be served at meal-times, and to 
persons bond fide taking meals. Again, 
spirits may not be served to a customer 
who is apparently intoxicated (d/verlas- 
tad, “overloaded,” is the expressive 
word in the Act), nor to a minor ; and 
the Act, in its tender solicitude for the 
helpless tippler, goes on to provide that 
a person who is “overloaded” is not to 
be turned out of the house where he 
has overloaded himself, nor left adrift 
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without any one to take care of him. 
The weak are further protected by a 
clause enacting that nobody shall be 
legally compellable to pay for strong 
drink served on credit; and, as if for 
fear of violating the feelings of rever- 
ence which ought to prevail in well- 
regulated families, children are expressly 
forbidden to inform against their parents, 
and servants against their masters, for 
offences of whatever nature against the 
enactments of the statute. 

Such, then, is in brief the system of 
licensing which the Swedish Legislature 
has devised for Sweden generally. The 
law containing the system is, however, 
of such recent date that, if it stood 
alone, its practical value could hardly 
yet be estimated, Fortunately, it does 
not stand alone. In this matter, as in 
not a few others, the hardworking, 
energetic inhabitants of a single town 
set an example to the rest of the 
country, and paved the way for licens- 
ing reform, by setting up an entirely 
novel system for themselves, and de- 
monstrating its feasibility by success. 

In the speech with which Mr. Bruce 
introduced his Licensing Bill last April, 
he spoke of the system to which we are 
alluding, the system in operation at 
Gothenburg, as “furnishing an instruc- 
tive example.” Let us see what that 
system is, and what it has done, and 
then, making allowance for differences 
of area, population, and habits, ask 
ourselves whether we might not with 
advantage learn some lessons from it. 

Nearly seven years ago, in the spring 
of 1865, the municipal council of 
Gothenburg—which, as every English- 
man knows, is the second town of 
Sweden both in population and com- 
mercial importance—appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate the causes of the 
intolerable weight of pauperism then 
pressing upon the inhabitants of that 
locality. The committee were not 
long in discovering that drink was 
among the commonest and most potent 
of such causes. They found that the 
poorer classes of their fellow-townsmen 
were being preyed upon and demoralized 
by an inordinate number of liquor 
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sellers, whose self-interest led them to 
stimulate in every way the consump- 
tion of strong drink, while at the same 
time, by combination and trickery, they 
contrived to cheat the town of a con- 
siderable portion of the duty which 
ought by law to have come to it from 
their sales. A great deal of drink, too, 
was sold on credit, with the natural result 
that many an artisan, after settling his 
week’s score at the pothouse, had not a 
farthing of his wages left to take home; 
and, still worse, many went so far 
as to pawn clothes and furniture with 
the publican, and starved wives and 
children to satisfy their craving for 
alcohol. Anda miserable article they 
were getting for their money. The 
liquor shops were for the most part dark, 
dirty, unwholesome dens, ill-ventilated 
and comfortless, where adulterated 
whiskey, if not jinkel itself (the raw, 
unrectified spirit), was served out half 
contemptuously by the publican to his 
debased customers. It appeared clear to 
the committee of investigation, that 
nothing short of a radical change of 
system could be hoped to cure such 
social sores as these. Starting with 
the axiom that the consumption of in- 
toxicating liquors in the town must 
somehow be reduced, they embodied 
the results of their experience in the 
following four principles :— 

I. Spirits to be retailed without any 
profit whatever to the retailer, who 
can thus have no temptation to stimu- 
late their consumption. 

II. The sale of spirits on credit, or 
on the security of pledges, to be strin- 
gently prohibited. 

III. All houses in which the liquor 
trade is carried on to be well lighted, 
roomy, airy, and clean. 

1V. Good victuals, at moderate prices, 
to be always procurable in drinking 
houses by anybody demanding them. 

It was not in the nature of things 
that any private individual, trader or 
non-trader, should be found ready to 
carry out such a programme as this. It 
was tolerably obvious that if the scheme 
was to be “put through” at all, a 
number of the leading members of the 
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community must loosen their purse- 
strings and put their shoulders to the 
wheel together. And this, thanks to 
the active public spirit that has for 
years prevailed at Gothenburg, was done 
promptly and effectively. Upon the 
requisition of an influential list of the 
townsmen, headed by several of the 
leading mercantile firms, the Govern- 
ment granted a charter of incorporation 
to a company formed with the express 
object of working out a thorough reform 
of the local liquor trade, in accordance 
with the above principles. By the 
terms of this charter, the maximum 
nominal capital of the company (which 
is of the class that we call “limited 
by guarantee ”) is fixed at 200,000 rix- 
dollars, or rather more than 11,000/. Each 
shareholder is declared strictly liable 
up to the amount of his guarantee,’ 
but it is distinctly and emphatically 
laid down that they are not to have any 
claim to the profits of the company’s 
business, all of which are otherwise 
appropriated, as will appear further on. 

Well, as soon as the Gothenburg Re- 
tailing Company had got its charter, it 
applied for, and obtained, all the licenses 
(forty in number) then at the disposal 
of the borough magistrates. The entire 
number of licenses authorized for the 
town was sixty-one, but a considerable 
portion of these being in the hands 
of “old burghers,” whose vested in- 
terests had to be respected, the licens- 
ing magistrates were unable, with all 
the good will in the world, to throw the 
whole trade into the company’s hands 
at once. And it was probably to the 
ultimate advantage of the company to 
be thus compelled to occupy the field 
by degrees; for, what with framing 
rules and tariffs, hiring and fitting up 
public-houses, and selecting managers, 
they no doubt had work enough and to 
spare to be ready to commence business 
on the first day named in their licenses, 
the Ist of October, 1865. Opposition, 
too, resolute and bitter, had to be met. 
All the licensees under the old system, 

1 It has not, however, been found necessary, 


so far, to call upon the shareholders for any 
part of their subscriptions. 
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backed by distillers and wholesale spirit 
dealers, were up in arms against a 
change which avowedly aimed at a 
diminution of the number of licensed 
houses, and the liquor consumed in 
them. It was easy for such opponents to 
work upon the prejudices and fears of 
the more ignorant of their customers, 
by representing the new company in 
the odious light of arbitrary interferers 
with the liberty of the subject, and 
hinting that it aimed at nothing short 
of robbing the poor man of his dram. 
Anyone who read the placards posted 
up last summer in the windows of our 
gin palaces and beerhouses, for the 
purpose of inflaming their frequenters 
against Mr. Bruce’s Bill, will readily 
conceive the style and line of argu- 
ments available on such occasions. 
However, undismayed by an interested 
opposition for which they presumably 
had laid their count, the originators of 
the company, with capital and the open 
favour of all the municipal authorities 
behind them, proceeded confidently to 
the systematic realization of their idea. 
Starting with seventeen new houses in 
the autumn of 1865, they gradually 
increased the number, as more and more 
licenses fell in and were thrown into 
their hands, till, in 1869, all old rights 
having expired, they acquired a complete 
monopoly of the publican business of 
the town. Before going into the question 
how the monopoly works, it will be 
well, perhaps, to sketch shortly the 
manner in which it is worked. 

The company is managed by a board 
of ten directors, half of whom are 
elected by the shareholders at their 
annual meeting, and in their turn 
choose five persons to fill up the body. 
Any inhabitant of Gothenburg, whether 
a shareholder or not, is eligible for a 
directorship, and we have it on good 
authority that up to the present time 
there has been no instance of a person 
so elected refusing to serve. The most 
important duties of the board lie in 
deciding how many houses it is advisable 
to open, and in what localities, and in 
selecting proper agents to manage them. 
The company is by law answerable, it 
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must be rernembered, to the provincial 
and municipal treasuries for the license 
duty statutably payable upon every 
license it holds, but the directors are in 
no way bound to, and as a matter of 
fact do not, keep as many houses open as 
their licenses would warrant, but only 
so many as they from time to time con- 
sider sufficient to meet the wants of the 
population. Thus, at the present time 
the company holds and pays license 
duty upon sixty-one licenses, but it 
makes use of forty-two only, viz. twenty- 
five for public-houses, seven for shops in 
which spirits are retailed for consump- 
tion off the premises, and ten allotted 
to hotels, restaurants, and clubs, leaving 
nineteen in abeyance, to be employed 
when and if wanted. Wherever it is 
decided to open a public-house, the 
board look out for and take a lease of 
some suitable premises, fit them up and 
furnish them for the business, and pro- 
ceed to appoint a manager out of the 
numerous applicants who are always on 
the watch for notice of a vacancy. In 
making these appointments, the com- 
pany in its early days reasonably gave a 
preference to persons of good character 
who were or had been in the trade on 
their own account under the old system ; 
but no one is entrusted with the manage- 
ment of a house until he has signed a 
form of agreement with the company, 
in which his position and duties are 
fully and clearly defined. The agree- 
ment begins with a kind of preamble, 
by which the company, after succinctly 
declaring its own philanthropic motives, 
and disclaiming all idea of private profit, 
expresses a confident hope that the 
manager will, on his part, do all that in 
him lies to forward his employers’ aims. 
It is then agreed that all sales of spirits 
and wines are to be credited to the com- 
pany, the manager looking for his own 
private profits solely to the sale of malt 
liquors, soda-water, tea and coffee, cigars, 
and eatables. Every publican is by law 
required to keep eatables ready for his 
customers, and the Gothenburg manager 
further binds himself to supply hot 
meats whenever called for. He expressly 
agrees, too, to serve spirits and wines 


for ready money only, and in strict 
accordance with the company’s tariff of 
prices ; to procure his supplies of spirits 
and wines exclusively from the company; 
to pay in weekly to the company’s bank 
all his receipts from the sale of their 
stock, and to furnish them with fort- 
nightly accounts of the quantities of 
spirituous liquors in his house. No 
music is to be performed on the pre- 
mises, nor may the manager exercise 
any other calling, without the special 
leave of the directors. Finally, as a 
guarantee for the due performance of 
the contract, the manager agrees to find 
approved security in some definite 
amount; and rights are reserved to 
either party of terminating the employ- 
ment upon two months’ notice, and to 
the company of dismissing the manager 
at any time, without notice or compen- 
sation, in the event of misconduct on 
his part. 

This agreement signed, the manager 
is installed in the premises to which he 
has been appointed. He finds himself 
in possession of rent-free quarters, fur- 
nished, warmed, lighted, and stocked 
with wines and spirits at the company’s 
expense, and, to assist him in carrying 
out his promises, has always before his 
eyes a placarded copy of the company’s 
regulations, as to the maintenance of 
order, the hours of closing, ready-money 
payments, and so on. His interest is all 
on the side of the regulations; for as, by 
the terms of his agreement, not a far- 
thing is to come to his pocket from the 
spirits consumed on the premises, he is 
not likely to entice customers to “‘over- 
load” themselves. Besides which, drunk- 
enness and noise are sure to frighten 
away the quiet folk who want food and 
coffee, on which he may make a profit ; 
so that the chances are all in favour of 
the orderly management of the com- 
pany’s houses. The possibility of a 
manager being dishonest, however, must 
of course be taken into account; so the 
board keep an inspector, who is charged 
with the responsible duty of constantly 
visiting the company’s various houses, 
and looking closely into the way in 
which each is conducted. He examines 














the quality and strength of the spirits to 
see that they have not been tampered 
with, gauges the quantities in the vats 
and compares them with the manager’s 
accounts, and reports any irregularities 
or cases of misconduct that come under 
his notice. The check put upon dis- 
honest tendencies by the knowledge 
that the inspector may any moment 
drop in to overhaul the stock and ac- 
counts is found practically effectual, par- 
ticularly as it is supplemented by every 
manager's consciousness that a host of 
would-be managers are always on the 
alert for a chance of informing against 
and supplanting one of the envied 
twenty-tive. As for the inspector, it is 
obvious that the satisfactory working of 
that part of the system with which he 
has to do must entirely depend upon 
his personal activity and character. 

But it will naturally be asked—do the 
managers, after all, make enough profit 
out of an employment held on such 
strict terms to support themselves and 
their families? On the whole, they 
admittedly do not. Of the twenty-five 
managers at present employed, six, 
whose houses are so situated as to be 
largely frequented by people coming to 
market, or sailors, have succeeded in 
making enowgh to leave them a fair 
remuneration after paying all outgoings 
for attendants, firing, &c.; but the re- 
maining nineteen have to be subsidized, 
in amounts varying from 11/. to 50/. per 
annum, to make it worth their while to 
hold their posts. The seven “shops” 
which the company keeps solely for the 
retail of spirits to be drunk off the 
premises, offer no source of profit what- 
ever to the women who manage them ; 
so these last receive from the company 
fixed salaries of 50/. a year. All these 
subsidies and salaries are paid of course 
out of the gross profits made by the 
company’s sales, through their mana- 
gers, of wines and spirits. Out of the 
same fund all other outgoings whatever, 
such as rent, furniture, purchases of 
spirits and wines, and gas, are defrayed ; 
and then, the balance-sheet of the com- 
pany having first been submitted to and 
audited by the municipality, the entire 
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amount of the net balance in the com- 
pany’s bank is unconditionally handed 
over to the municipal treasury, to be 
dealt with as a part of the ordinary 
revenue of the town. For the first two 
or three years of its existence, the com- 
pany reserved the right of appropriating 
any excess in its contribution to the 
town revenue, over the amount produced 
by the license duties under the old sys- 
tem, to some chosen purpose connected 
with the benefit of the labouring classes. 
However, in 1868, a party of malcon- 
tents, chiefly distillers and wholesale 
spirit-dealers, got up a rival company, 
and tried to supplant the favoured one 
by offering the municipality a consider- 
ably higher sum than had, up to that 
time, been contributed by the esta- 
blished company,to the revenue ; where- 
upon, in order to maintain their ground, 
the latter body entirely surrendered 
their previous claim to a voice in the 
disposal of excess profits, and agreed to 
leave every penny of them thenceforwar« 
to the unfettered disposition of the 
municipality. A few figures will show 
what the payments to the town revenue 
from this source have been :— 
In 1865-66 the Company held 39 licenses, 
and paid in 50,782 rix-dollars.! 
In 1866-67 the Company held 46 licenses, 
and paid in 89,322 rix-dollars. 
In 1867-68 the Company held 49 licenses, 
and paid in 99,054 rix-dollars. 
In 1868-69 the Company held all, = 61 
licenses, and paid in 168,239 rix-dollars. 
In 1869-70 the Company held all, = 61 
licenses, and paid in 196,438 rix-dollars. 
In 1870-71 the Company held all, = 61 
licenses, and paid in 191,759 rix-dollars. 
The actual gain to the town funds by 
the substitution of the company for the 
private licensees may be approximately 
estimated by comparing the amounts 
which the former has paid in since the 
time when it got possession of the 
whole number of licenses, with the 
aggregate revenue contributed by the 
sixty-one private licensees in the twelve 
months preceding the establishment of 
the company. The result of this com- 
parison is decisively in the company’s 
favour. In the year 1868-69 it brought 
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1 A rix-dollar is equivalent to 1s. 13d. 
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into the treasury 38,598 rix-dollars more 
than was received from the licensees in 
1864-65; in 1869-70, 66.842  rix- 
dollars more; and in 1870-71, 62,119 
rix-dollars more, 

And here, before diving any deeper 
into statistics, it will be a relief to turn 
aside for a few moments and pay a visit 
to one of these Gothenburg public- 
houses, to see with our own eyes what 
sort of places they are. It is market- 
day, so we may count upon finding a 
brisk trade going on at Viirdhus No. 9, 
which abuts upon the market - place, 
and is the favourite rendezvous of the 
market-folk. Pushing through a swing- 
door a few steps above the level of the 
street, we come at once into a large and 
tolerably lofty |.-shaped room. The 
sanded floor is scrupulously clean, and 
dotted here and there with smal] wooden 
tables. Across one end runs the bar, 
behind which stands the manazer in 
snowy shirt-sleeves and apron, backed 
by a reredos of glittering wine-bottles, 
labelled port, sherry, champagne, and 
punch, ranged on shelves that climb 
almost to the ceiling. ‘The first glance 
at the bar is enough to remind us that 
we are not in London. Instead of the 
familiar row of upright handles, the 
centre of the counter is occupied by a 
small army of what may he termed 
large-sized liqueur-glasses, all brimming 
full of pure colourless brdéxvin. The 
flanks of this fiery army are covered by 
two plates, piled with broken pieces of 
hard rye biscuit-bread, and a powerful 
reserve force of spirit decanters is massed 
in the rear. Not without good reason, 
too, these preparations, four the army 
of glasses is being constantly attacked. 
One moment it is a young smooth- 
cheeked waggoner with cartwhip in 
hand, another a sailor from the port, 
now a mechanic with his tool bag, and 
now a probable tradesman in black 
cloth, that marches up to the bar, 
tosses off one of the glasses of whiskey, 
puts a morsel of bread into his mouth 
and a very few small bronze coins upon 
the counter, and is gone again in a 
twinkling without a word to anybody. 
Ifow much is that stuff in the glass? 
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The tariff posted on the wall there will 
tell us. Three farthings! Well, at any 
rate, an occasional dram of the com- 
pany’s ordinary branvin will not be 
ruinous to the purse, and, to judge 
from the taste—it is well-rectified, un- 
flavoured spirit, containing about fifty 
per cent. of aleohol—it cannot be par- 
ticularly harmful to the constitution, 
especially in a cold northern climate, 
and worked off by outdoor Jabour. But 
it is high time to take a look at what is 
going on in the other parts of the room, 
away from the bar. It is pretty evident 
that we are the only loungers in the 
place. All the little tables are occupied 
by men and women sitting in twos and 
threes at their morning meal. Most of 
them are drinking a cheap Brazilian 
coffee, with an accompaniment of rye- 
bread, eggs, bacon, or fresh meat, served 
by brisk, quietly-dressed waitresses, 
under the direction and eye of the 
manager's wife, who superiutends the 
serving out of eatables and the cups 
that cheer, while her husband watch- 
fully dispenses the glasses that tend to 
inebriate. There is a low hum of con- 
versation in the room, but no boisterous 
talking, or swearing, or horse-play. 
Everybody present has come because 
he or she wants to eat, or drink, or 
both, and (except those two middle-aged 
yeomen in the corner yonder, who are 
so deep in farming-talk that their tray, 
with its two cups of black coffee and 
two glasses of white brdnvin, stands dis- 
regarded) no one seems to spend more 
time in the house than the satisfaction 
of his wants requires. 

Still, just as it is a matter of common 
experience that the quiet man at table 
often has a knack of playing a highly 
effective knife and fork, so the orderly 
customers of the Gothenburg company 
manage to consume a very respectable 
sum total of alcoholic liquor in the 
course of the year. The most recent 
teport of the company states the con- 
sumption of brdénvin for the past twelve 
months to have amounted in round 
numbers to 200,000 cans (the sales for 
consumption on and off the premises 
being in the ratio of 11 to 9); that of 
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“better spirits,” meaning arrack, gin, 
rum, cognac, punch, absinthe, &c., to 
38,000 cans; and that of wines to 3,000 
cans. These quantities, divided by the 
population, give rather more than four 
cans, or, speaking roughly, two gallons 
and a half, as the average yearly con- 
sumption of wine and spirits by every 
inhabitant of Gothenburg. What a 
distressing piece of news for those 260 
eminent physicians and surgeons who 
signed their names to the late medical 
manifesto against the use of alcohol! It 
must be remembered, though, that the 
Gothenburg company is very far from 
content with the present habits of the 
town in the matter of drinking, while at 
the same time it may fairly claim to 
have brought about a most hopeful and 
progressive improvement of them. The 
police-office statistics, for instance, show 
that the number of persons fined for 
drunkenness, which in 1864 was 2,161, 
has since that year gone steadily down, 
till in 1870 it stood at 1,416.1 The 
statistics of delirium tremens are still 
more significant. The number of cases 
was, in 1865 (the year of the formation 
of the company), 118; in 1866, 107; in 
1867, 82; in 1868, 54; and in 1870 
(there is no return for 1869 forth- 
coming), 14 only. In the presence of such 
results as these, by whatever combination 
of causes produced, the directors of the 
company have good reason to feel in- 
spirited. They are not so Quixotic as 
to think of stamping out spirit-drinking 
altogether. It is as natural to the 
Swede to toss off his schnapps before a 
meal as to the Frenchman to take his 
petit verre after one. And so long asa 
man does not exceed a single dram, no 
great harm is done, however bad the 
habit may be theoretically. Dangerous, 
though, that seductive Swedish custom 
of the brdavinbord, which prevails in 
every club and restaurant, and in nu- 
merous private houses. The taste of 
the delicately flavoured spirit, when the 
appetite is at its keenest, and has been 
provoked by the savoury morsels, caviare, 

1 In Liverpool the number of apprehensions 


for drunkenness was 14,002 in 1864, and 
14,113 in 1870. 


prawns, anchovies, and the like, with 
which the pre-prandial “ brandy-table” 
is spread, offers a peculiar temptation to 
repeat the dose. And how ingenious 
one becomes in finding excuses for self- 
indulgence at such times. “When I 
have taken my dram,” an old bachelor 
of Stockholm used to say, “I am another 
man. Another man is fairly entitled to 
his dram. Consequently ” and dram 
number two lay lightly upon his con- 
tented conscience. 

With regard to the vexed question of 
Sunday closing, the directors of the 
Gothenburg company have adopted a 
middle course. Petitions in favour of 
complete closing, very numerously 
signed and supported by many of the 
labouring classes, have from time to 
time been presented to them, but the 
practical difficulty of stopping the 
“ brandy-table” on Sundays at hotels 
and clubs (which, as already noticed, all 
hold licenses under the company), joined 
to a feeling that such stringency would 
amount to an excess of zeal, if not to 
actual injustice, has resulted in a com- 
promise ; the existing regulation being 
that on Sundays spirits may be served 
in the company’s houses only at recog- 
nized meal-times, and to persons actually 
partaking of meals. 

Several other Swedish towns have 
already so far followed the example of 
Gothenburg as to have handed over all 
their licenses to local retailing com- 
panies, and find advantage from the 
change, even though such companies 
make no pretension to purely philan- 
thropic motives, and work with more 
or less of a view to dividends. In some 
cases they have simply purchased the 
monopoly by payment of a lump sum 
into the town treasury ; in others they 
enjoy their privileges on the terms of 
defraying a fixed proportion of the poor- 
or school-rate; or again, they have 
undertaken to pay a share of the in- 
terest and sinking fund of loans pre- 
viously contracted by the town. The 
capital, however, where it would have 
been most interesting to see the system 
tried upon a larger scale, does not ap- 
pear to have ever seriously contemplated 
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it at present. Stockholm, in fact, does 
not like being serious. It loves its 
Hasselbacken, its cafés, and its opera, 
and is in no hurry to set about the 
disagreeable task of fighting its strong 
publican party, and purifying its pic- 
turesque slums, in the interest of the 
obscure many. So, while five and 
twenty public-houses are found amply 
sufficient to meet the requirements of 
Gothenburg’s 57,000 inhabitants, in 
Stockholm, with not much more than 
twice the population, there are upwards 
of three hundred licenses. The dispro- 
portion is startling, but it would sink 
into insignificance if some of our English 
towns were taken into the comparison 
Look at Wolverhampton, for instance, 
where there were last year 999 licenses 
distributed among a population of 
72,000, or, in other words, one license 
to every seventy persons. 

What is to be done? The thought 
will perhaps occur to many of our 
readers, that the licensing system, of 
which Gothenburg presents the most 
complete practical development, may do 
very well for a population of fifty or 
sixty thousand, and an area of three or 
four thousand acres, and yet be utterly 
impracticable for larger masses and more 
extended areas. Again, though Sweden 
is a free country, governed by a consti- 
tution in which the direct representa- 
tion of the people is amply provided 
for, the popular ideas and feelings differ 
widely, in several points, from those now 
current among us. The Swedes are far 
more tolerant than we of paternal 
government and traditional restrictions 
of the liberty of the subject. They like 
State railways, and scrupulously obey 
the notice which prohibits your attempt- 
ing to leave your carriage until the 
guard has opened the door. They do 
not rebel against the rule of the State 
Church, that no one may be married 
without first producing a certificate of 
confirmation. And so, in this matter of 
strong drink, it comes comparatively 
natural to them to bow to any ar- 
rangement that is recommended by 
authority, and, if all the liquor trade 
is handed over by the local powers to a 
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company, to accommodate themselves to 
the company’s regulations. 

Now, it is no part of our present in- 
tention to frame a Licensing Bill, still 
less to recommend anything like a 
wholesale importation of Swedish liquor 
legislation (or Swedish liquor either, for 
that matter) into this country. At the 
same time, several points in the system 
we have been describing seem capable of 
supplying valuable hints for our legis- 
lators, in dealing, as they will no doubt 
very shortly come to do, with the ques- 
tion of Licensing Reform. 

In the first place, as to the licensing 
authority. Would it not be an im- 
provement if, while continuing to the 
magistrates, or rather to special com- 
mittees of magistrates to be appointed 
at Quarter Sessions, tle actual granting 
of licenses, their power of issuing new 
licenses were henceforward bounded in 
the direction of increase by expressions 
of opinion to be sent in yearly to them 
by (say) the town council in boroughs, 
and, in other cases, a standing board of 
ratepayers? Might not such an ar- 
rangement secure the two grand requi- 
sites in a licensing authority—unques- 
tioned impartiality combined with 
adequate local knowledge? Then, is 
there necessarily any harm in allowing 
an individual or an association to bid or 
tender for a plurality of licenses in any 
locality, provided that full discretion as 
to the acceptance of any such bid or 
tender is reserved to the licensing 
authority? Would it not be better for 
all parties that a substantial firm or 
company should work a batch of 
licensed houses through managers of 
their own appointment, on the terms 
of being answerable for such managers’ 
conduct, than that they should practi- 
cally own the houses as at present, but 
without any responsibility for the nomi- 
nal licensees? Again, it has been too 
commonly assumed among us that the 
effectual inspectorship of our public- 
houses is one of those things that it 
would be Utopian to expect from legis- 
lation. But surely, to take the lowest 
ground, this is merely a matter of money. 
Offer sufficient salaries, and there will be 
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little difficulty in finding a competent 
number of persons who will discharge 
the responsible duties of supervision to 
the full as zealously and conscientiously 
as the Gothenburg company’s single 
inspector. 

Finally, we must make up our minds 
that we cannot clear the ground all at 
once for any radical change of system. 
In Gothenburg it was found practicable 
to get rid of vested interests in a short 
four years; with us, a hundred and 
twenty millions sterling stand invested 
in the liquor trade, and must, in justice 
and reason, be provided for in any 
scheme of licensing reform. And, in 


fact, the solution of this portion of the 
question seems to be almost within 
reach, inasmuch as the brewers and 
publicans show signs of willingness. to 
accept Mr. Bruce’s principle of a license 
rental, provided that the sums produced 
by it be applied, in part at least, to 
the gradual buying out of vested in- 
terests. Details are the province of 
the Legislature, but there is one point 
upon which all parties in the country 
are agreed—that, somehow or other, the 
existing number of houses licensed for 
the retail of intoxicating liquors must 
and shall be reduced. 








CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E. M. 


CHAPTER IX, 


Meantime, Christina went to her home 
with the visions which her visit had 
called up still before her mind. She 
had not been recalled to the past by 
anything that she had seen; she did 
not think for a moment of the future, 
which at that time seemed far distant ; 
she was occupied with the glimpse she 
had had into another world, and she 
dreamt only of the things that she had 
seen—of Captain Cleasby’s looks and 
words, of his sister leaning back in her 
chair and looking at her with lazy 
curiosity ; and of the frame in which 
these things were set, of the luxurious 
room, and the brilliant flower-beds be- 


low the terrace, and the pictures on the 


walls, and the great stone hall. Thus, 
to the anticipations and longings which 
had filled her lonely life there had 
succeeded the all-absorbing interest of 
the present. It was not that she was 
dazzled by the admiration she had 
calied forth, or that she thought much 
about it, nor that she regarded the 
Cleasbys as her superiors. It was plea- 
sant to hear them talk, and she wished 
that she might go again: but she would 
not go unless Miss Cleasby asked her, 
and she knew that she had not asked 
her this afternoon ; that, though she 
had been kind and courteous, she had 
not spoken of future meetings or closer 
intercourse. But as yet she did not 
ask herself the reason of this, and it 
was another who first disclosed to her 
Augusta’s motive. It was after she 
had told of all she had seen and heard, 
sitting by the parlour window, whilst 
her mother sighed and listened, half 
with regret and half with pleasure in 
her auguries ; and Mr. Warde, who was 
there, wrote copies at the table for his 
night school, but now and then jained 
in the conversation. 


ARCHER. 


“Of course they don’t care for us 
any more than we care for them,” said 
Mrs. North ; “ but, after all, that is no 
reason for not showing civility. If you 
were to go there once to satisfy Miss 
Cleasby’s curiosity, I think you might 
have been asked to go again for your 
own pleasure.” 

** She was very kind,” said Christina. 
She was sitting at the open window 
with her work lying idly upon her lap, 
and one hand played with the creepers 
which clustered round the wooden 
framework. 

“ You don’t know about people being 
kind,” said her mother; “you never 
think of what they say to you. I talk 
and talk, but I don’t believe you hear 
one word out of ten. And Miss Cleasby 
might have asked you to go again. I 
am sure it is not our fault that her 
brother is idling about the place; we 
never ask him, and I don’t see that it 
is our fault if he does come.” 

Then all in a minute there flashed 
across Christina’s mind the meaning of 
his sister's manner, and the explanation 
of her silence when he had begged her 
to come again. What did it mean? 
Why should he not come to the house 
if he chose to come? Why should 
she—why should any one object?) And 
as she asked these questions she leant 
farther out of the window, and looked 
down upon the roses, that the evening 
wind might blow upon her face. 

“ He seems to be rather an idle young 
man,” said Mr. Warde. “I daresay that 
he is somewhat of a charge to his sister.” 

Christina said nothing, but she could 
not help laughing a little softly to her- 
self at the idea of Captain Cleasby 
being a charge to any one, or causing 
his sister anxiety. Life came easily to 
them, she was sure, and was not, in 
their eyes, the serious thing that Mr. 
Warde considered it to be. 
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“T don’t quite see why people should 
not be idle if they like,” she said. 

“There is an old song which seems to 
show that if they do not find fitting 
employment for themselves, some one 
else will provide them with work inju- 
rious to themselves and others,” said 
Mr. Warde. 

“Of course I know the tiresome old 
hymn,” said Christina irreverently; “but 
it is pleasant to be idle. I like to sit 
here in the window and do nothing, and 
I don’t see why I shouldn't.” 

“You have not been idle,” said Mr. 
Warde. He got up from his chair and 
walked to the window, and looked 
gravely at the scattered rose-leaves which 
had fallen under Christina’s restless 
fingers. Christina laughed, but she 


blushed a little at the same time. 

“You should not intimate so plainly 
who has provided my work for me,” she 
said ; “it is not very polite. But I will 
do my work now, or write your copies 
for you if you like.” 

“Thank you, but I prefer my own 


handwriting.” 

“ What are you setting as copies?” 
said Christina, coming to look over him, 
“*Command your temper’! Oh, Mr. 
Warde, I hope you were not thinking of 
me!” 

“T wish you would sit quiet,” said 
Mrs. North plaintively, ‘“‘and take some 
sensible employment ; or, if you must 
talk, at least talk rationally. One would 
have thought you would have been sad- 
dened by the sight of your old home, 
but somehow it seems only to have made 
you foolish.” 

“T can’t be always mourning and 
repenting in sackcloth and ashes,” said 
Christina petulantly ; “and if you don’t 
want to hear me talk, I can go to grand- 
papa.” 

“T cannot understand Christina,” 
said her mother when the door closed 
upon her; “she is so childish in some 
ways. Sometimes the least thing is 
enough to put her out, but she does not 
feel for our real troubles. When one 
thinks of what we have lost, and the 
little that is left to us, it is very heart- 
less in her to be so unconcerned.” 

“No, no, not heartless, Mrs. North: 
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you forget how young she is. Little 
things, such as seeing new people—such 
as going to the Cleasbys to-day—make 
events in her life. Do not grudge her 
any happiness ; depend upon it, she 
will have enough of sorrow to bear.” 

“‘ Everyone has sorrow, nobody knows 
that better than I do,” said the poor 
woman; and there was more of real 
regret and less of discontent in her voice 
than usual. ‘I don’t want her to have 
sorrows,—her life is not such a cheerful 
one; only I should like her to have a 
little more sympathy.” 

“T think you do her an injustice,” 
said the clergyman ; “do not forget that 
she is very young, and her life has been 
a sad one in many ways. Good night, 
Mrs. North ; brighter days may yet be 
coming,” he added, as he gathered up 
his books and prepared to take his 
departure. 

He was a sanguine, contented man, 
and yet Mrs. North’s murmurs and dis- 
content did not anger him as they would 
have angered some men. Even her 
melancholy retrospections called forth 
sympathy from his liberal and tolerant 
spirit, though they were as foreign to 
his own nature as Christina’s vague 
longings and aspirations. He thought 
much of the Norths as he walked home 
that evening—of the old man’s increas- 
ing sullen bitterness, of the widow’s 
sadness, of the money difficulties which 
he knew were growing upon them, but 
mostly of Christina, whose natural hap- 
piness was changed at times to rebel- 
lious discontent, and whose youth was 
clouded by the cares and painful struggles 
of a poverty-stricken home. It was not 
much that he could do, he thought, but 
what he could do should be done. 
Unless, indeed, Christina could be taken 
away, and then—would that be right by 
her grandfather and her mother? Thus 
he speculated without arriving at any 
definite result ; only from that time he 
went more to the White House, and, as 
troubles seemed to thicken round her, 
he often came to shield Christina from 
her grand father’s anger and her mother’s 
reproaches—not that she felt them very 
deeply ; perhaps she might, as her 
mother said, be heartless, or she had 
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some hidden spring of gladness of which 
they did not know. 

Miss Cleasby did not come to the 
White House, nor had Christina again 
been to the Park, but yet they met 
as such near neighbours could not help 
meeting ; they met in the lanes, and 
sometimes walked together ; or Captain 
Cleasby came to see Mr. North and 
lingered in Mrs. North’s parlour after- 
wards, and he would ask Christina to 
come and see his sister, but Christina 
would not accept his invitation. And 
so the summer months passed away, 
and it seemed to Christina that the 
flowers had never bloomed in such 
beauty, and that the summer winds had 
never blown so softly, and that a glory 
hung over the brown heath which it had 
never known before. 

In a fortnight it would be September, 
and the Cleasbys were not to be quite 
solitary any longer: some men were 
coming to stay there for shooting, and 
one or two ladies, though they were 
still living very quietly. 

In a few weeks Bernard would be 
returning home. It was a long time 
since Christina had heard of him or 
thought much about him: she did not 
see his mother very often, and, when 
she did, Mrs. Oswestry was as unwilling 
as herself to enter upon the subject. 
She had a misgiving that the young 
people might have been foolish, and she 
thought it best that absence and silence 
should work a natural cure; more 
especially since she had received her 
sister-in-law’s confidences about the 
hopes she entertained respecting Mr. 
Warde’s relations with Christina. But 
now Bernard was coming back: he 
wrote in good spirits, and was prosper- 
ous and happy; nevertheless, he said he 
was counting the days until his return, 
and there were one or two little touches 
in his letter which made his mother 
uneasy, though there was no mention of 
Christina. And now they would be 
meeting again, and she must speak of 
him or it would seem unnatural, and 
tell Christina that he was coming back. 

“T expect Bernard to come home in 
two or three weeks,” she said one day 
when Christina was with her in her 
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garden, tying up some flowers which 
had been beaten down by a storm the 
night before. 

“Oh, is he coming back?” said 
Christina as indifferently as she could ; 
but she bent her head over the flower- 
bed, and turned away that her aunt 
might not see her face. And Mrs, 
Oswestry could not but see that she 
was moved, and misinterpreted her con- 
fusion, thinking, as was natural, that 
her flush was a flush of pleasure, and 
that she was shy of showing the glad- 
ness the tidings had brought her. She 
did not know that they had brought her 
no pleasure, but a rush of shame and 
regret and a longing to escape that she 
might not be forced to meet him. She 
did not know that the memories which 
constituted Bernard’s happiness had be- 
come an oppression. to Christina which 
she would fain have put from her, which 
she actually had put out of sight during 
his absence, but which had started from 
their resting-places at the sound of his 
name and the prospect of his return. 

Yes, they had arisen, and were now 
crowding her mind and overwhelming 
her with reproaches. She could not 
help thinking of him as she bent over 
the flower-beds, feeling the first pang of 
the knowledge which had been thrust 
upon her; as she walked quickly home 
across the heath; as she sat over the 
sewing in the evening ; as she lay sleep- 
less upon her narrow bed ;—through all, 
the thought of Bernard stood before her— 
of his return and the inevitable meeting. 
And yet she had not meant to be untrue. 
She had not changed towards him; only 
she no longer looked to the Homestead 
as her future home, and she dreaded the 
revival of old hopes. She gave a sigh 
of relief when she remembered that 
three weeks lay before her, three weeks 
of liberty: she would try to forget it, 
for she could not think what she might 
do; she could not make up her mind 
until there was no longer a way of 
escape. 

In the meantime the fates in which 
she trusted were weaving new nets for 
her feet, and preparing fresh pitfalls 
along her path. Miss Cleasby had gra- 
dually made some acquaintances in the 
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neighbourhood, and now she was about 
te_gather them together as a return for 
the civility that had been shown her ; 
and they were pleased at the novelty 
and the little excitement, and thought 
the Cleasbys seemed nice people; for 
they had seen more of Captain Cleasby 
than of Augusta, and had fortunately 
heard nothing of the discussion which 
took place between them when the plan 
was first suggested. 

“Yes, my dear Walter, certainly,—if 
you think it will be proper; but what 
do they eat, and what do. they drink, 
and what will they do with themselves 
when they do come?” 

“They are not barbarians,” said Cap- 
tain Cleasby ; “I suppose they will do 
what other people do. A garden party 
is always a stupid business, but I sup- 
pose they will like it.” 

“Tt is the sports, the sports and pas- 
times that weigh upon my mind,” said 
Augusta, languidly. 

“ Well, we must put up some croquet- 
hoops, I suppose ; there is no need for 
you to take any part in what you call the 


‘sports,’ though I never heard such a 
word used except in connection with 
schoolfeasts, and it is suggestive of 
nothing but boys jumping in sacks.” 
“Sacks ! boys in sacks! a schoolfeast ! 
I declare you have hit upon the very 


thing! We will ask the neighbours to 
look on ; it will give them a sense of 
superiority, and they will not expect to 
be entertained themselves. I know how 
the thing is done—I have seen it. 
Benches full of little boys and girls, 
clothes’ baskets of cake, watering-pots 
of tea. We can do it beautifully on the 
lawn, and it will please Mr. Warde.” 

“ The devoted Curate ! of course. But 
oh, Augusta, I don’t think I shall like 
it at all. Will other people like it?” 

“Why not? They can play croquet, 
or dance if they like in the remote per- 
spective. And then we shall have done 
our duty by the parish.” 

“Ts this the sister who hated schools 
and poor people, and everything con- 
nected with the office of Lady Bounti- 
ful?” said Captain Cleasby, raising his 
eyebrows slightly. “I would not be a 
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stumbling-block for the world; only 
forgive me, Gusty, if I say it is not 
quite in character.” 

“ Am I never to grow wiser? Surely 
I may be inconsistent if I like !” 

“Of course: only I suppose I am 
privileged to make my observations ; 
to examine the motive and the final 
cause. If you were an ordinary young 
lady, I should suspect you of admiring 
the Curate ; but you, my dear Augusta, 
have a soul above curates.” 

“T object to generalizations,” said 
Miss Cleasby ; “there are differences in 
curates. As to Mr. Warde, most cer- 
tainly I do admire him for his energy 
and devotion to his ‘ work,’ as I suppose 
he would call it. It is curious that a 
man should throw himself into it in the 
way he does. I declare the other day 
he came up here so full of some lad or 
other he wanted us to take on at the 
farm, because he was not doing well 
where he was, getting into bad company 
and bad ways, that really I began to feel 
too that Jim Barrow’s future was of the 
highest importance and an all-absorbing 
interest. I laughed after he was gone, 
to think how seriously I had bent my 
mind to the consideration of the 
matter.” 

“You cannot make me afraid for 
you,” said Walter, smiling, “though 
you do look so unkindly upon my little 
predilections ; I nevertheless give you 
leave to admire the parson as much as: 
you like. Shall we say the 4th—that will 
be Tuesday—for this festivity? How 
amused people would be if they could 
see you aud me giving a schoolfeast! 
But in these uncivilized regions, where 
no one knows us, I suppose it seems 
quite natural and proper.’ 

Thus it was arranged, Captain Cleasby 
only further stipulating that Christina 
should be asked. “She will be our 
greatest ornament, always excepting 
your curate, Gusty,” he said ; and though 
Miss Cleasby answered that “she would 
be more ornamental than useful,” she had 
of course no wish to exclude her from 
so unlimited an entertainment. 

The neighbourhood generally was 
pleased: Mrs. Sim was sure that it was 
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very kind, and her daughters would be 
most happy to assist in any way which 
lay in their power; and Lady Bassett, 
an old friend of General Cleasby’s, who 
lived at the other side of Overton, heard 
Augusta discussing her preparations, 
and laughed and declared she should 
drive over with a party,—it would be 
so amusing to see Augusta doing the 
honours. The Gregsons were coming, 
and Mr. Warde, of course; and Christina 
had received a cordial invitation from 
Miss Cleasby. She would not say no, 
but she hardly knew whether she was 
pleased at the prospect of going among 
numbers to the Park. It was not that 
she was troubled by any of the mis- 
givings which tormented her mother, as 
to how she would appear among the 
neighbours of whom she knew so little, 
and among the Cleasbys’ grand friends 
who were strangers to her ; nor that she 
thought of them in connection with 
herself: but that now for the first time 
she was to see Captain Cleasby among 
his old acquaintances, the people with 
whom he had interests and reminiscences 


in common; and she wondered if the 


new circumstances would divide her 
from him, and if she would again see 
the barrier which lately she had almost 
overlooked. 

The broad stretch of level lawn, 
lying at the bottom of the steps which 
led down to it from the terrace at the 
Park, was, as everyone said, the very 
place in which to give a schoolfeast. 
The low fencing separated it from the 
fields which lay beyond, sloping down to 
the road, and the big cedars bounded it 
on the one side, whilst the flower garden 
and standard roses lay on the other. 
The flowers were still fresh and bloom- 
ing, although it was the beginning of 
September, for there had been rain the 
week before ; and Captain Cleashy had 
disconsolately depicted the misfortunes 
attendant on a wet day. “I know how 
it will be, Augusta,” he had said: “a 
fine morning, of course; no excuse for 
postponing this dreary festivity ; but 
just as we get them seated at the tables, 
down will come the rain, and we are 
in common humanity forced to invite the 
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whole host, wet boots, fustians, and 
everything else, into the house.” 

“Tt will not rain,” his sister had 
answered ; “I won’t allow such grum- 
bling :” and she had proved right ; and 
Tuesday came, and the sun blazed fiercely 
as a September sun should, and the long 
cool shadows lay across the lawn, and 
the south wind blew over the brilliant 
flower-beds and fluttered the folds of the 
white table-cloths. 

Augusta stood at the top of the 
terrace steps to receive her guests, but 
it was early as yet, and the school chil- 
dren had not arrived. 

“ Dear Augusta, I am so pleased to 
see you looking so well,” Lady Bassett 
said, as she stepped out from the 
drawing-room on to the terrace, and 
came forward and kissed her; for she 
had known her for years, and she was 
a very affectionate gentlewoman, with a 
fair complexion and pale blue eyes and 
a caressing manner. She had her two 
girls with her and several other young 
people, and they all clustered round their 
hostess with some cordiality and more 
curiosity, for they were seeing her under 
new circumstances, and Augusta was not 
generally popular with young ladies. 

“Oh yes, thank you, I am quite well 
again,” she said, in answer to Lady Bas- 
sett’s salutation: and she did look not 
only well, but very handsome, standing 
there in her deep mourning among the 
girls in their muslins and coloured rib- 
bons; for there was something striking 
in the contrast, and her long black dress 
suited her massive beauty better than 
anything lighter or more girlish. 

“Come and sit down,” she said to 
Lady Bassett ; “it is so hot, and the 
children have not come yet:” and then 
she sat down herself in a low garden 
chair and paid no more attention to her 
younger guests ; for it had never been 
her habit to put herself out of her way 
for anyone; so she sat pulling a 
geranium absently to pieces, and did 
not even pay much heed to Lady 
Bassett, who talked at intervals, and 
mentally wondered why Augusta’s 
manners had not improved. She had 
been a good deal in the sun that 








morning, and the chair was very com- 
fortable, and Lady Bassett’s voice was 
apt to sink into a murmur, and the 
wind blew very softly, and every- 
thing combined had a soothing effect ; 
and when Captain Cleasby came round 
to the corner of the terrace where they 
were sitting in the shade, to beg his 
sister to come and receive some new 
arrivals, he found that her eyes were 
closed, and that she was breathing 
softly, with her hands lying loosely 
upon her knees. Lady Bassett was 
still talking, but she was looking away 
from Augusta, with her parasol between 
her and her auditor. 

“TI was just telling your sister,” she 
said, “that in my opinion you ought to 
have some more flower-beds on the other 
side of the cedar. A cedar is always 
such a dark thing,” said Lady Bassett, a 
little contemptuously. 

“Yes, you are quite right—very dark 
indeed,” said Waiter, hardly knowing 
what he said in his vexation, and only 
anxious to shield his sister’s misbeha- 
viour. 
the Creeds have just come ;” and he 
took one of his sister’s hands as he 
spoke. “ Gusty, you must really come,” 
he said, with rather more sharpness in 
his voice than the occasion seemed to 
Lady Bassett to warrant. 

“Oh, Walter!” said his sister, slowly 
opening her eyes ; and then she smiled 
languidly. 

“You know Admiral Creed, don’t you, 
Lady Bassett ?” Walter said, to give her 
time to recover herself. ‘“ He lives three 
miles on the other side of Overton ; they 
are the oldest established people here- 
abouts, I believe.” 

“Yes, of course I knowthem. Your 
brother is quite right, Augusta ; you had 
better go and receive them,—he is rather 
a touchy old man. Come, my dear, you 
have really spoken to nobody but me.” 

“T thought Walter was equal to any 
number of young ladies,” said Augusta ; 
“they are really much more in his way 
than mine.” But at last she did relin- 


quish her chair, and went towards the 
cluster of young ladies and the young 
men who were straying about on the 
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terrace, rather as if they did not quite 
know what to do with themselves. 

Admiral Creed was looking hot and 
fidgety, for no one but Walter had been 

there to receive him, and he was anxious 
to explain why his wife had not come, 
and to represent that his presence was 
only to be accounted for by the necessity 
of chaperoning his daughter; but he 
calmed himself at Augusta’s approach, 
and only wondered that she did not 
seem to miss Mrs. Creed at all. 

“ T think you might make up a croquet 
set now,—some of you young people, I 
mean,” she said, thereby giving mortal 
offence to the Admiral, who was the 
most noted croquet player of the neigh- 
bourhood, and who pursued the game 
with the enthusiasm of youth. “Walter, 
are the hoops there? I hope they are in 
the shade. Is your son with you, Ad- 
miral Creed ?” 

“Yes, he is on the lawn somewhere : 
and I thought I might bring a friend 
of his—Fielder; I think he said he 
used to know you.” 

“ Of course—we are old friends,” said 
Augusta ; and she held out her hand to 
a handsome young man standing a little 
in the background, and smiled as he 
said something of pleasure at meeting 
her again, thinking of the conversation 
she had had with Walter, in which Algy 
Fielder had taken so prominent a part. 
But she had not any more time for him 
now ; people were arriving fast, and al- 
though Lady Bassett and her party kept 
rather distinct from them, the Overton 
people all knew each other, and there 
was a buzz of talk and a sound of 
laughter as they stood about together 
in groups, or looked on at the croquet 
players knocking the balls about on the 
lawn. And then suddenly there was a 
little pause in the conversation of those 
standing nearest to the glass door, and 
people looked round ; and although Cap- 
tain Cleasby’s back was turned, he felt 
instinctively that Christina had come 
amongst them. 

He knew it quite well, even before 
Algy Fielder exclaimed, “‘ Who is that 
girl, Cleasby?” and he answered without 
turning round, only for a minute inter- 
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rupting his conversation with Lady 
Bassett: “Oh, that is our neighbour, 
Miss North.” 

* He knew it by instinct,” his friend 
said, laughing: and then, though Captain 
Cleasby still talked on to Lady Bassett, 
he moved to the back of her chair, so 
as to see how Christina was received ; 
and he saw that people looked at her a 
little strangely ; they did not know her, 
and she did not know them ; the Over- 
ton people were affronted at the attitude 
taken towards them by Mr. North, and 
would not be the first to make advances 
to his granddaughter, who now came 
amongst them for the first time, alone 
and unprotected. And he saw too that 
Christina remained standing still for a 
moment irresolutely ; and though he was 
a little anxious, his eyes rested with 
pleasure and pride upon her graceful 
figure. He was too far off to see clearly, 
but he knew quite well how erect she 
was holding her head, and how her 
beautiful eyes were looking round fear- 
lessly at them all. 

“ How on earth did you know who I 
meant?” Algy Fielder asked him. 

“Simply because she is the only girl 
about here you would look at twice,” he 
answered in a low tone, so that Lady 
Bassett did not hear; and it was true 
enough that he had known well that 
Christina alone among his guests could 
call any marked attention upon herself. 

His sister went forward to meet her, 
and he noticed with pleasure the cor- 
diality of her greeting; and then she 
introduced her to some of the other 
visitors, and Captain Cleasby, relieved 
from his fears lest she should be slighted, 
went off to attend to the croquet players, 
and did not at once go to speak to her. 

Soon after there was a general crowd- 
ing to the front of the terrace, and the 
croquet players interrupted their game, 
for the children, headed by the teachers, 
came walking in procession across the 
lawn, waving their blue and yellow 
banners ; and Mr. Warde followed, evi- 
dently occupied with the business of 
the day, and thinking chiefly of how his 
children would demean themselves ; and 
there was a general bustle, and the 


children gathered round the tables. 
Most of the visitors remained standing 
upon the terrace, preserving their at- 
titude of spectators, but Christina went 
down the stairs to speak to the poor 
people whom she knew, and be civil to 
the teachers ; and Miss Cleasby too went 
down on to the lawn, and shook hands 
with Mr. Warde. 

“ T hope everything has been properly 
arranged,” she said; “please give any 
orders you like—we know so little about 
this sort of thing. Need they sit any 
longer staring at their plates, or is that 
a necessary part of the proceedings ?” 

“Grace has not been said yet,” said 
Mr. Warde ; and then he moved to the 
end of the long table, gave the order to 
stand, and took off his hat. Somehow, 
after all the gossip and laughter that 
had been going on around her a minute 
before, and which was going on now at the 
further end of the lawn, there was some- 
thing ludicrous in the rows of solemn 
faces, half fearful, half expectant, and 
the sudden silence. Augusta could 
have smiled, but for Mr. Warde’s im- 
perturbable gravity, as he said grace 
in sonorous tones, simply but solemnly, 
standing bareheaded on the lawn. 

And then the real business of the 
day began. Sume of the young people 
came down from the terrace to help in 
waiting on the children, and if the 
principal actors were grave and silent, 
at least laughter and merrymaking went 
on around them, to which they paid no 
sort of heed ; and the young men made 
their little flattering speeches, and the 
girls smiled and chattered, passing in 
and out of the sunshine and the shade ; 
and Captain Cleasby sat on the end of 
one of the tables, talking to Christina. 
There he stayed in spite of Lady Bassett, 
who smiled as she passed, and told him 
it was an undignified position for the 
master of the house, and in spite of Mr. 
Warde’s frank remark that he was rather 
in the way. 

“Why should they want to disturb 
us? It is very hard that 1 mayn’t have 
my little pleasures,” he said to Christina. 

He had seen that people looked at her 
curiously, and he was determined to 
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make it up to her—or rather that had 
been the motive he had avowed to him- 
self when he first took his place by her, 
but it was forgotten now. Augusta was 
too wise to make any attempt at inter- 
ference, but she noticed it as she sat 
under the cedar, and it confirmed a 
determination she had conceived some 
days before. 

“ What a pretty girl! but whois she?” 
said Lady Bassett, looking at Christina. 

“She lives close to us—a grand- 
daughter of the old Mr. North who 
used to live here, you know,” said 
Augusta. “I don’t suppose you would 
be likely to have met her before ; they 
keep very much to themselves. We 
don’t know them very well, though we 
are such near neighbours.” 

“ Walter seems to know her pretty 
well,” said young Fielder, putting up 
his eye-glass. 

Miss Cleasby took no notice of the 
observation, but she heard it neverthe- 
less, and turned away rather quickly to 
speak to Admiral Creed ; but she could 
not escape from discussion of. the 
Norths. 

“So that is one of the Norths who 
used to live here?” he said. “TI re- 
member their leaving, of course, but I 
understood the old man would see no 
one now. They were entirely ruined— 
the son did something very discredit- 
able, I believe—this girl’s father, I 
suppose.” 

“T suppose so,” said Augusta: and 
soon after she got up and walked away 
to speak to Mr. Warde, who was arrang- 
ing what she had called the “sports 
and pastimes.” 

“The Cleasbys seem quite to have 
taken up the neighbourhood,” said Lady 
Bassett. 

“With a vengeance!” said Admiral 
Creed. ‘Upon my word, there are 
heaps of people here I hardly know. 
The parson she seems to think so much 
of is an excellent fellow, I believe, but 
he is not a man you care to ask to 
dinner !” 

Thus did people look on at their hosts 
from their various points of view, while 
the shadows lengthened and the sinking 
sun blazed upon the windows of the 
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house; and gradually they began to dis- 
perse, and the children’s spirits flagged, 
and Mr. Warde got them into order 
and marched them off, cheering lustily 
for the “ Squire” and his sister. 

Miss Cleasby was still lingering on 
the lawn, though the grass was growing 
damp with dew, and she owned to being 
tired of it all. Many of her guests 
had not yet taken their departure ; and 
when Admiral Creed’s carriage did not 
come, Miss Cleasby proposed that they 
should go into the house, for already it 
was growing chilly, and the sun had set. 

Conversation flagged, as was natural, 
during the quarter of an hour which 
followed. Admiral Creed fretted and 
fumed, and openly wondered why his 
coachman was so unpunctual; and the 
young ladies tried to make friends with 
Miss Cleasby’s retriever, who was as 
indifferent and unsociable as his mistress ; 
and Captain Cleasby, who might have 
been of use, had gone to the stables 
with some of the young men. But the 
time did not seem long to Christina. 
She had not yet gone home, because 
just now she was not so placed as to 
make it convenient for her to take her 
leave. She was standing in a recess of 
the window just behind the curtain, and 
old Mrs. Gregson was sitting before her 
and had begun to tell her a long story 
about a schoolfeast she had once given 
when she was first married. The old 
lady was very deaf, and Christina was 
called upon to make no response, and 

could only smile and nod her head in 
answer; and Mrs. Gregson was pleased, 
and thought that she was a nice girl 
and interested in an old woman’s talk, 
and did not know that Christina was 
only living the afternoon over again and 
smiling at her own recollections. 

And so Mrs, Gregson went on in her 
quavering animated old voice, and 
Christina stood there half leaning back 
against the open window, and her lips 
just parted with that unconscious smile, 
when, suddenly, voices in the garden 
outside struck upon her ear and brought 
a change over her thoughts. There had 
been laughing and talking going on all 
around her, and she had paid no heed 
to it, she had not even heard it ; and the 
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voices below the window outside on the 
terrace were not loud, and she was not 
listening, and yet as she caught the first 
word her attention was fixed, and she 
could not help hearing what was said. 

“ Don’t be such an idiot, Algy. You 
will be asking me next if I have any 
intentions with regard to old Miss 
Trenchard, who wears a front and a poke 
bonnet!” 

“So I shall, my dear fellow, when 
you devote yourself to Miss Trenchard 
for a whole afternoon and speak to no 
one else,—of course, if you did, people 
would begin to talk.” 

Christina did not tell herself that 
they were speaking of her, but a sudden 
flush came over her face, and she made 
an involuntary movement as if to escape ; 
but Mrs. Gregson was in front of her, 
still chattering on placidly, and there 
was a table in the way, and she was as 
it were hemmed in on every side. 

“ Half the harm in the world is done 
by what you call ‘talk,’” she heard Cap- 
tain Cleasby say. “As to Miss North, 
somebody said she was to marry her 
cousin, so I wish you would not talk 
nonsense; she is a charming girl, and I 
should be very sorry that any mischief 
should be made by a friend of mine.” 

Then there was a tramp of footsteps 
on the gravel, and Christina knew that 
Captain Cleasby had moved off, but 
still the conversation went on below the 
window, and now it was young Mr. Creed 
who spoke. 

“Tt is all very well for Cleasby to 
talk,” he said, “ but he cannot expect 
people not to be amused at his way of 
going on. Do you remember how he 
flirted with that girl at Naples, Fielder ? 
I believe his sister was very angry about 
it; and all the world was astonished 
when she married that Captain Davison.” 

“T rather think you had better keep 
your reminiscences to yourself: he was 
not half pleased at my making fun of 
him about Miss North: and after all I 
don’t wonder,—she is pretty enough for 
anything; but I suppose he will look 
out for money, or connection, or some- 
thing, if he ever does get himself——” 

And at that moment Christina came 
suddenly out of the corner, pushing 


against the table and interrupting Mrs. 
Gregson’s discourse, and coming forward 
into the middle of the room. 

“Are you going?” said Miss Cleasby, 
as she came up to her with her cheeks 
still flushed by the sudden rush of shame 
and indignation, and her lips no longer 
parted, but firmly shut. 

Yes, she was going, she said: and she 
made her way out from amongst them 
all, and went rapidly down the slope 
towards her home, that she might not 
run any risk of again meeting Captain 
Cleasby. ‘“ Why did people say such 
things !” she was thinking to herself as 
she passed along quickly. Oh, it was 
cruel, it was horrible; why should people 
say such things just because—because— 
Captain Cleasby had been friendly to 
her? Her afternoon had been so happy: 
she had not thought of anything but 
the pleasure of the moment; she had 
not been in any way deceived, and yet 
Captain Cleasby had been different from 
usual. And now she knew that all the 
time he thought she was going to marry 
her cousin. It was some silly report, of 
course—no one really knew how mat- 
ters stood between her and Bernard, 
except themselves ;—still his words had 
given her a sharp pang. How indif- 
ferently, how carelessly he had spoken ! 
“She is a charming girl.” The words 
came back to her, and the tone of his voice 
as he had uttered them, and indignation 
almost mastered her pain. Then again 
she said to herself that it was not his 
fault : he was anxious that people should 
not, as he said, talk about her, and she 
supposed it was his way to be soft and 
gentle and friendly. His friends had 
spoken of that other girl abroad who 
had married Captain Davison ; but what 
did it matter to her? why should he 
not have admired other girls? Only 
now she would be on her guard, not 
because of him, or of herself, but 
because no one should have cause to 
blame him or her. 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue dusky air was heavy and sweet 
and damp with the gathering dews of a 
warm autumn evening: it is a charm 
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quite distinct from the after-glow of 
summer sunsets, and yet it has an at- 
traction which perhaps nothing in 
summer can equal. Faintly, very 
faintly, the stars were beginning to 
shine forth, and the young moon 
showed a dim image of herself rising 
above the woods, whose varied foliage 
had faded into one soft grey line rising 
and falling in wavy outline against the 
sky, hardly distinguishable from it in 
the waning light. The fallen leaves no 
longer rustled, but lay damp and soft 
beneath her feet, as Christina made her 
rapid way along the avenue under the 
great lime-trees. And now she was 
passing down into the Hollow where the 
White House lay ; she had reached the 
gate, and for the first time she was 
roused from her own thoughts, roused 
to surprise and a sort of vague fear. 
There was a carriage standing in the 
road, and the house-door was wide open, 
and a sound of murmuring voices came 
to her as she stood for a moment in the 


garden. Her mother was in the passage 
with a man, and now she could see that 
it was the doctor. 

“ No excitement should be permitted, 
my dear madam,” he was saying pom- 
pously, waving his little fat, white 


hands. “In these cases quiet is all- 
important. Mr. North is evidently a 
nervous subject; he should remain quiet 
until to-morrow. I will call early in the 
day.” 

“Oh, what is it?” said Christina, 
coming up, pale, and with frightened 
eyes. 

“ Don’t alarm yourself, my dear young 
lady. It is nothing to alarm yourself 
about. Your grandpapa is not so young 
as he used to be, and we must all expect 
these little accidents as we get on in life. 
He has had a slight seizure. I have 
been begging your mamma to preserve 
absolute quiet in the sick chamber, and 
I think we may hope to see him much 
better to-morrow. I will call early,” 
said the little doctor; and then he 
tubbed his hands together compla- 
cently, and trotted away down the 
garden-walk. 

“Why didn’t you send for me?” said 
Christina, unreasonably enough, yet 
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with the remorse so natural when we 
have been making merry and feasting 
whilst a misfortune has fallen upon the 
place we left vacant. 

“How could 1? Whom could I 
send?” asked her mother fretfully. 
“What good could you have done if 
you had been here? It was all so 
sudden. They said it was something 
paralytic. I sent for Dr. Evans, of 
course, and then by the time he came 
your grandfather was better and nearly 
himself, and very angry with me for 
having sent for him. What could I 
do? It is nonsense to say that he is 
not ill. He ¢s ill, very ill indeed; and 
he may die, though Dr. Evans does like 
to rub his hands and talk about rest 
and quiet.” 

“No; why should he die? Why do 
you say such things ?” said Christina, 
with impatience; and she went in sadly, 
and took off her hat and cloak, throw- 
ing them down carelessly on the old 
chest in the hall, and pushed back the 
hair wearily from her face. How happy 
she had been in the morning, and how 
changed it all was now! Yet it was 
not her grandfather's illness which had 
wrought the greatest change of all. She 
went gently into his room, where he was 
sitting in an easy-chair. He was striving 
to look as usual, but there was a strange 
pallor about his face, and an unnatural 
stiffness in his attitude. 

“T hope you are better, grandpapa,” 
said Christina, softly. 

“T am no better for seeing that little 
fool Evans. Why can’t a man be left 
to himself if he does feel a little faint, I 
wonder? A glass of brandy would have 
brought me to in a second, if they had 
had the sense to give it me, instead of 
moaning and sighing and sending for 
the doctor. You mind, Christina,—if 
ever I’m taken like this again, you give 
me a dram, and don’t let anyone come 
near me with a medicine-chest.” 

“ You will be better when it is cooler, 
grandpapa,” said Christina, without 
answering him directly. “It is so 
hot to-night:” and she went and put 
back the curtains from the window, and 
looked out into the misty twilight. 

“T should be better if I had not such 
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a lot of worry,” said Mr. North ; “ it is 
hard when a man is growing old and he 
has no son to take his place, and nothing 
but women about him. It would be 
very different if you had a brother, or if 
you were married, Christina.” 

Christina shivered, and pressed her 
hands together. “Can’t I do anything, 
grandpapa ?” she said, wistfully. 

“No, of course you can’t; women are 
of no use except to spend money and 
get themselves married. But, after all, if 
you were to be a girl, I’d just as soon 
have had you as anyone else; you're 
not such a fool as some, and you're 
uncommonly pretty.” 

He spoke irritably, yet he looked at 
her with pride. 

“Go and see what messes they are 
getting ready for me, and send Janet 
up,” he said. “ Good-night, Christina ; 
you are as pale as a sheet.” 

Christina went down to the parlour, 
where candles had been lighted and 
where her mother was sitting, and 
mechanically took up her work. 

“It is something on his mind, I do 
believe,” Mrs. North was saying; “he 
hasn’t been himself for weeks, and now 
the rent has been due this fortnight, 
and goodness knows where it is to come 
from. If he could give in and let it rest, 
we might do it well enough, but he’ll 
never let it be till we are all in the 
workhouse. He won’t take a favour 
even from Mr. Warde, though he is 
such a friend. Did you see him this 
afternoon?” said Mrs. North: and, as 
she asked the question, she laid down 
her work and looked a little anxiously 
at Christina. 

“Yes, 1 saw him,” said Christina ; 
and she was too sad at heart to be 
impatient of the question and of her 
mother’s anxiety: and after that they 
stitched in silence until the old clock 
struck ten; then they rose and stole 
noiselessly up the stairs to their own 
rooms. But Christina did not go to bed ; 
she put down the candle on the table, 
and walked restlessly about the room. 

She had been strong only because she 
was proud, and her pride had received 
a shock ; she had said to herself whilst 
her indignation was still strong within 
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her, that she did not mind, and anger 
had forced back the tears and deadened 
the pang; but when she was alone in 
silence and solitude, when there was 
nothing to distract her thoughts, she 
vainly strove to banish her recollections. 
All but the one thing faded into insig- 
nificance : she forgot her anger, and her 
resolutions, and her pride, and the only 
thing that remained with her was the 
consciousness of Captain Cleasby’s words 
and the knowledge which they had 
thrust upon her. Zhen she knew that 
the words of no other man on earth 
could have mattered so much to her. 
Again and again as they came back to 
her this consciousness grew stronger, 
but yet she would not own it to herself. 
“It is nothing to me,” she said, over 
and over again, and then she began to 
think how impossible it was that it 
should be anything to her. He had 
been kind and friendly always, and 
that afternoon he had perhaps been 
something more. No; why should she 
think of that afternoon? she knew now 
that he had not meant it. And then 
she was pledged to Bernard. Involun- 
tarily she clasped her hands tight 
together as she thowght of it. Why 
should she not be true? Why should 
she be afraid? What was there in her 
relations with Captain Cleasby to make 
her afraid? He was not like Bernard. 
Bernard was handsome and eager and 
upright, and he cared for her; he had 
cared for her always. And what was 
Walter Cleasby? He was not hand- 
some, like Bernard; he was slight and 
pale, and there was no enthusiasm or 
impetuosity about him; she had never 
heard him say or do anything remark- 
able. She said to herself that people 
would not call him very clever,—he 
had never distinguished himself; he 
had no public spirit nor active interest 
in practical matters; he was not even 
very anxious to do his duty; all his 
life he had been accustomed to go 
his own way and wander at his will, 
and yet she knew that there was some- 
thing that made her afraid for herself, 
only she would not be conquered; she 
would own to no one that she had 
cause for fear. 
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If Miss Cleasby had feared for Chris- 
tina before, she feared none the less now, 
though her brother had ridiculed her 
fears, though he had declared to her 
seriously that there was no possibility 
of any attachment on her part. He had 
assured her that he had not the slightest 
intention of marrying her or anybody. 
“T believe it is my marrying that you 
are so much afraid of,” he had said, “for 
I am sure you think it would be a very 
bad speculation for anyone to marry 
me.” Then she had answered that she 
might have had some such thought, but 
* yet that it was not his marrying that 
she feared most. 

“T think any girl you married might 
be disappointed, Walter,” she had said : 
“but what I fear mést is that you will 
make Christina unhappy ; that she may 
learn to care for you though you do 
not care for her.” 

Miss Cleasby was quite aware of her 
brother’s faults, and, though very fond 
of him, she was blinded by no sisterly 
partiality. What was it, then, that made 
her fear for Christina, even as Christina 
had been forced to fear for herself? He 
had not the beauty of feature, nor that 
of high health, and yet there was a force 
about his slight figure which broader 
and stronger men lacked: other men’s 
eyes might be larger and finer, but they 
had not the light which glanced in his ; 
and then his mouth, like his sister’s, 
was beautiful, and there was something 
peculiar in the sweetness of his smile. 
Augusta had loved him since he was a 
little delicate boy in holland blouses, 
independent, undemonstrative, and gen- 
tle; and then she remembered him as 
a schoolboy, not conceited, but  self- 
reliant and unambitious; and then as 
a young man abroad, fond of society, 
and popular, and more or less idle. He 
never seemed to have exerted himself, 
and yet he had somehow contrived to 
learn something of nearly everything. 
He had done creditably at college; he 
knew something of music; he could 
sketch in water-colours, and take a like- 
ness ; he knew a little botany and geo- 
logy ; and, living so much abroad, he had 
easily acquired modern languages: what 
was more, he could talk about everything 
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which he knew, and about some things 
which he did not know. Perhaps he 
knew least of theology; yet he would 
not have been at a loss, dining in com- 
pany with bishops and divines. At the 
same time he never paraded his know- 
ledge; simply he had a capacity for 
throwing himself into the interests of 
those around him, and making use of 
any materials which might come to 
hand. He had charmed Mr. Gregson 
by his appreciation of his architectural 
drawings ; he had won Farmer Rawson’s 
heart during the hour he spent walking 
over his fields with him, discoursing of 
the crops: and this though he knew 
next to nothing of architecture or of 
farming. But perhaps it was with 
women that he got on best. With 
elderly ladies there was something about 
him at once self-reliant and defer- 
ential, which gave them a motherly 
feeling towards him, and he had always 
been popular with girls. Yet, whilst 
frankness was not his distinguishing 
characteristic, there was nothing hypo- 
critical about him. Without being 
deeply affectionate or easily impressed, 
he was friendly, unfastidious, and open 
to kindness. He himself was wont to 
declare to his sister that he was a sham. 
“JT can appear to know almost any- 
thing,” he had said. “And to like 
almost everybody,” she had added ; but 
she smiled at him as she said it, and 
in truth she did not well see how he 
could be other than he was : there would 
always be a charm about him which 
nothing could destroy ; and it was all 
this which made her fear for Christina. 
She had lived in the world; she 
understood its temper without caring 
much to conciliate it, and could foretell 
its judgments without greatly respecting 
them. She had been what people call 
fashionable ; she was now a little tired 
and blasée, but she neither was nor ever 
had been a worldly woman. Her fear, 
as she had confessed to her brother, 
was, not lest he should marry Christina, 
—though it would have been desirable 
that his wife should bring him money 
or connection, she would have been 
content that he should forego these 
things in a marriage of captivation, 
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where the charm was one she could 
herself appreciate and feel,—but, as 
she had said, she did not believe that 
he was capable of a serious attachment ; 
nothing in his manner or his words 
had led her to suppose that any such 
thing could spring from his intercourse 
with Christina. He liked her as he 
liked other pretty girls, only perhaps 
rather better, because of her ingenuous- 
ness and peculiar beauty ; and she felt 
that Christina would not be content 
with this—at least, she would not be 
content if the present state of things 
were to go on much longer. Was it not 
natural that in her lonely life this new 
element should create a dangerous stir, 
and raise a storm which could not be 
allayed? She had not thought of it 
so much before that day of the school- 
feast ; but when the girl came out of 
her corner in that abrupt, startled way, 
with her eyes so bright and her cheeks 
so flushed, and held out her hand 
to say good-bye, Miss Cleasby had 
felt it tremble in hers, and all her fears 
had been strengthened. What had 
they been saying to her? What had 
wrought the change? Had Walter gone 
further than he had meant to go? or 
had that old Mrs, Gregson interfered 
to warn her? No; she did not think 
that possible: Mrs. Gregson would not 
have been likely to see or hear any- 
thing. And yet she ought to be warned, 
and she had no friend or relation to 
speak a word or do anything to guard 
her. She almost wished that she were 
herself her friend or relation, that she 
might speak some such word ; but the 
position in which she stood as his sister 
seemed to make it impossible. Then 
she bethought her that, after all, such 
considerations ought not to stand in 
her way: she did not think that she 
could go straight to the girl herself ; 
but if by some chance she might meet 
the mother or the aunt, she had almost 
resolved that she would speak some 
ambiguous word of warning, which, 
without compromising her brother or 
Christina, might serve to make her 
friends discourage the meetings and 
constant intercourse. Yet she had 
formed no distinct plan; she had not 
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as yet met Mrs. North; she did not 
wish to go to the White House ; and if 
the thing could not be done easily, she 
was not disposed to make any violent 
effort to accomplish it. However, for- 
tune favoured her. She was driving 
into Overton the day after that in which 
Christina had been at the Park, and 
her brother had asked her to drop some 
birds at the White House on her way. 

“ At any rate this is an offering to 
which old North cannot take exception,” 
he had said ; “though I verily believe, 
poor people, a leg of mutton would be 
more to the purpose ; but the conven- 
tionalities forbid one to bestow legs of 
mutton on one’s friends.” 

And Miss Cleasby had started, driv- 
ing herself in the pony carriage; and 
when she drew up at the gate of the 
White House, Mrs. North was in the 
garden. Her first instinct had been 
to draw back ; but Miss Cleasby intro- 
duced herself so pleasantly, and asked 
so cordially after the old man, that 
Mrs. North could not but respond civilly, 
and she came and stood by the carriage, 
talking for a few minutes whilst the 
groom took the birds into the house. 

It was not much that she was able 
to say; but she asked for Christina, 
and heard that she was out on the 
moor, and then there was reference made 
to her brother, and she owned that he 
too found the moor very attractive— 
she was afraid that he idled away a 
good deal of his time. 

“ He finds it very dull at home, I am 
afraid,” she said. “ You see, Mrs. North, 
he has never been accustomed to a set- 
tled life: we have been such wanderers. 
But I wish he would stay more at home, 
or take more interest in the estate, for I 
do not think it is a profitable employ- 
ment to be always idling about in the 
sunshine: it cannot be right for any- 
one.” 

** No, indeed, Miss Cleasby ; I dare say 
you feel responsible.” 

* Not exactly,” she said, smiling; “a 
little, perhaps; but of course brothers 
always think they know best. It is not 
as if he were a girl.” 

And something in her tone suddenly 
turned Mrs. North’s thoughts to her 
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own girl, and she coloured, wondering 
if she had been foolish in leaving her so 
much to herself, and if this were meant 
for a warning. 

“TI don’t think being a girl makes 
any difference in that way,” said Mrs. 
North ; and though she was fluttered, 
and a little agitated, she drew herself up 
with an attempt at dignity. “I should 
trust a girl as soon as any young man— 
indeed sooner than most.” 

“Yes ; only young men are supposed 
to be able to take care of themselves,” 
said Augusta: and then the groom came 
back, and there could be no more private 
conversation, and she drove off after a 
few more words. 

But Mrs. North went back into her 
house disturbed and heavy at heart. 
What had Miss Cleasby meant? Surely 
it had been a warning, and if so there 
must be a cause for it. 

And then there came another caution 
from another quarter to add to her 
trouble. Janet, too, had made her 
observations, and rushed to her conclu- 
sions ; and she had heard them talking 
one day in the servants’ hall at the 
Park: “And they do say, ma’am, as 
young Captain Cleasby thinks a deal on 
our Miss Christina; but they say as he 
was always a man for young ladies, and 
had always some fancy or other in his 
head.” And though Mrs. North had 
silenced her, and said something angrily 
about not caring to listen to gossip, she 
nevertheless was disturbed and dis- 
satisfied. 

It would be a real grief to her if, for 
the sake of a passing girlish fancy which 
would never come to anything, Christina 
should throw away her prospect of a 
happy and prosperous future under the 
kind guardianship of such a man as Mr. 
Warde. 

She was timid and vacillating by 
nature, and she dreaded any collision 
with Christina, but yet she thought that 
something must be done and some ad- 
monition given; and two days after 
Miss Cleasby’s visit she for the first 
time touched upon the subject. 

Christina had come in with her hands 
full of flowers. Captain Cleasby had 
given them to her, she said ; he thought 
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they might be a pleasure to her grand- 
father, if he did not know where they 
came from. 

“And he is not likely to ask,” said 
Christina, carelessly, as she put down 
the flowers on the parlour table and 
began to arrange them. 

Mrs. North was sitting opposite, at 
her work, and now she stitched more 
assiduously than ever, and a cloud came 
over her face, but Christina did not 
notice it. She had met Captain Cleasby 
quite casually at her gate, and nothing 
had passed between them except a few 
indifferent words, and she had not 
sought the meeting—indeed, of late she 
had avoided him—not, as she said to her- 
self, because of him or because of her- 
self, hut because she would give no one 
a pretext for talking of her ; and some- 
how she had tried to forget those words 
which she had overheard, and to per- 
suade herself that they had not mattered 
to her. So just now she was indifferent 
and composed, and did not know what 
was hanging over her. 

“Why is Captain Cleasby always 
idling about here? I think he is a very 
idle young man. I cannot conceive why 
he is always coming and going about 
the house,” said Mrs. North, rather 
nervously. 

“T don’t know,” said Christina, 
bravely ; but she coloured as she spoke. 

“T am afraid that I do know,” said 
Mrs. North, contradicting her former 
assertion. “I am afraid, Christina, that 
he takes more pleasure in amusing him- 
self with young ladies than in attending 
to his business. How often I have told 
you, Christina, that we can have no- 
thing to do with the Cleasbys: his 
sister says that it has always been his 
way. I am sure I don’t know how it is, 
but really I am so worried and troubled, 
what with your grandfather's illness, 
and this struggle how to live, and one 
thing and another, that I never thought 
of it before—not until his sister spoke.” 

“Never thought of what before ?” 
said Christina, almost fiercely : and she 
stood up and confronted her mother, 
with the colour deepening in her cheeks, 
and an indignant light in her eyes. 
“Oh, Christina, don’t excite yourself, 
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now pray don’t! If you had listened 
to me before,—though to be sure I never 
thought of it, and I suppose I have been 
to blame too; only for goodness’ sake 
don’t let your grandfather hear of it,— 
he cannot bear to hear of the Cleasbys.” 

“Don’t let him hear of what? What 
is there to hear of? I don’t know what 
you mean.” 

“ Just this, Christina,” said Mrs. 
North, gathering courage as her diffi- 
culties grew upon her ; “just this, that 
people are beginning to say that there 
is something between you and Captain 
Cleasby. Janet tells me that the ser- 
vants said something to her, but I am 
sure it never occurred to me until his 
sister herself came here the other day— 
you know I told you she came on 
Wednesday with a present of game— 
and then she said something as if she 
feared you might fall into some mistake, 
because of course he means nothing, and 
perhaps ‘ 

** Do you mean to say,” said Christina, 
with a scornful ring in her voice, “ do 
you mean to say that Miss Cleasby came 
to warn me through you ayainst her 
brother? How could she do such a 
thing? What could you say to her? 
There is nothing between us.” 

“Of course it was a mistake; of 
course there could not be: but yuu are 
not just to her; she meant it very 
kindly. I am sure it was not her 
brother that she was afraid for, but 
you.” 

“ And what right has she to be afraid 
for me? Why should she interfere ?” 

“Simply this, Christina ; that know- 
ing her brother as she knows him, 
knowing that he cares nothing for you, 
she seemed to fear that you might be 
running into danger.” 

“Stop, mamma. I don’t wish to hear 
anything more about it. Why should 
Miss Cleasby have come? How could 
she think herself justified in saying 
such a thing? Captain Cleasby is no- 
thing to me; she need not have been 
afraid ; 1 shall never go to their house 
again.” 

She threw back her head as she spoke, 
and pushing away the flowers with a 
rapid indignant movement, turned and 


left the room abruptly, leaving them all 
scattered in disorder upon the table. 
Mrs. North gave a little sigh of relief 
when she was gone: at least the thing 
had been done, and she need not fear 
that Christina would ever refer to it 
again. She did not remember that she 
had in truth greatly misinterpreted the 
part Miss Cleasby had taken in the 
affair ; she was not even conscious that 
she had put her own fears and senti- 
ments into her mouth. The only thing 
she regretted was Christina’s impetuosity, 
which had disturbed her at the moment ; 
but it was done now, and she had 
nothing more to fear from it. 

In the meantime Christina had gone 
to her room and locked her door; and 
now she was sitting before her dressing- 
table, leaning upon it heavily with both 
arms, and gazing absently into the 
mirror. 

How strange a change had come over 
her face since she parted from her 
mother. She was pale now, and her 
mouth was firmly shut, and her eyes 
wide open with the far-off searching look 
of eyes that gaze into the future. She 
had been angry for the moment, but now 
her anger was past. She had thought 
that the thing need not be spoken of 
even by herself to herself, and now she 
knew that others had spoken of it, and 
that she must face her position, and de- 
termine upon a line of conduct. She 
did not doubt for a moment that his 
sister was right ; that she knew what 
she was saying, when, as her mother had 
told her, she had asserted or implied 
that Captain Cleasby did not—could 
never care for her. And had she not 
always known it—except—except just 
for that one afternoon which would 
always stand out distinct from all the 
others which had gone before, from all 
which should follow after? And then, 
as she looked back to it, she could no 
longer thrust away the thought that all 
this stood between her and happiness. 
She did not know how it had been ; she 
could not tell when it had first come 
upon her ; but she could no longer hope 
to deceive herself. It was not that he 
was handsome, or clever, or great in any 
way; but now she knew that her heart 
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had been given to him; his image rose 
unbidden before her mind, shutting away 
from her her old hopes and the future 
which had lain before her. She was 
strong and she was brave, and she faced 
the pain as she sat there in her solitude. 
Such things cannot be spoken of,—they 
must be borne alone! A long hour had 
passed, and she had not moved. She 
had not meant to be untrue; she had 
told herself when first she had feared it 
that it was impossible ; she would not 
allow her fears to conquer her. But 
now it was no longer a question of fear 
—the blow had fallen; she was not 
crushed—the pain had roused her to 
fresh strength ; but yet she knew that 
she had been dreaming, that she was 
now awake, and that she could never 
dream that dream again—that no other 
August afternoon would be to her what 
that past August afternoon had been ; 
that she could marry neither this man 
whom she loved, nor Bernard who had 
always loved her: and at the thought 
of Bernard—of his happy confidence 
and his near return—tears for the first 
time rushed to her eyes—tears of grati- 
tude and penitence and regret. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Just at this time, when Christina could 
no longer halt between two opinions— 
when she had made once for all the 
overwhelming discovery that she was 
no longer free, yet that she was no 
longer bound ; no longer free to make 
a choice, no longer mistress of herself, 
and yet that she must break the bond 
between her and Bernard, because she 
could not hope to give him what he 
required,—just at this time, when, 
though the one thing remained sure, 
her mind was yet confused and waver- 
ing and uncertain, a new complication 
arose, and a new element was introduced 
into her life, which pressed a decision 
upon her, and made it no longer possible 
to hesitate as to what she should do. 
Mr. Warde had of late been much at 
the White House. He had listened 
to Mrs. North’s lamentations; he had 
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tried in vain to cheer the old man, or 
to induce him to take the assistance he 
would so gladly have offered. They 
were sinking deeper and deeper into 
debt, as he well knew. The doctor 
was told that he was no longer required, 
because they could not afford the money 
for his visits; not even Mr. Warde was 
ever asked to dinner now, and he could 
not remember when he had seen Chris- 
tina in a new dress. The daily cares 
and trials were beginning to tell upon 
her, he thought, when he noticed that 
she was paler and more restless and 
sadder. For some time past there 
had been in the deportment or con- 
versation of her mother and grand- 
father, something to indicate that they 
had conceived in their secret minds the 
possibility of a nearer connection with 
him, and from the time when he 
observed this, he had begun to enter- 
tain the possibility of it in his own 
mind ; and as his sense of the dreariness 
of her situation grew deeper, there came 
upon him in more palpable form the 
thought that he had the power to take 
her away from all this. Though he could 
bring help in no other way, at least he 
could in this, if it would indeed be for 
her happiness as well as for his. 

He was not in love with her; he had 
seen her faults clearly enough, but yet 
he was fond of her: he was pitiful and 
he was kind, and if it were for her hap- 
piness he would gladly have made her 
his wife. But, then, was it for her hap- 
piness? That was the question that he 
asked himself again and again without 
obtaining any satisfactory answer. Any- 
thing, he thought, would be better than 
her present life. Wasshe not even now 
losing her spirits and her youth, and the 
bloom of her beauty, in the wearisome 
round of daily vexations? He saw that 
she might have lightened her own hur- 
thens had she set herself to the work ; 
but first she had been too rebellious, 
and now he thought she was too sad. 
But, then, was it not possible that some 
brighter fate than that he had to offer 
might be in store for her? Yet how, 
and where? He thought of her cousin; 
but surely, if there had been anything 
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more than friendship between them, her 
mother, his mother, everyone would 
have known of it. And then he 
thought of Captain Cleasby, but only 
for a moment. He knew little of the 
intercourse that there had been. He 
did not see with the eyes of girls or 
women, nor with those of a particularly 
observant or sagacious man, and it did 
not appear to him that Captain Cleasby 
was likely to win a girl’s affections un- 
less under favourable circumstances. 

His new subjects of reflection did not 
distract his mind ; they did not make 
his teaching less energetic, nor his 
ministrations less conscientious ; but 
in his solitary walks, in his lonely 
evenings, they came across his mind, 
and urged upon him decisive action. 

He was thinking of it all this evening 
as he sat in his little parlour over the 
baker’s shop. He was sitting there 
after a hard day’s work, with the sort 
of feeling that he had earned his rest ; 
and at the present moment there was 
nothing very clerical about his appear- 
ance. He had thrown off his coat and 
his boots, and was leaning back in his 
chair, with his legs crossed, smoking a 
short pipe ; and he was meditative and 
comfortable, though there was nothing 
at all luxurious in his surroundings. 

It was a little room on the first story, 
with muslin blinds and a box of mig- 
nonette in the window ; and there was 
a round walnut table, with a red cloth 
cover, where stood the remains of his 
supper, as he called it,—a jug of ale, the 
loaf of bread, some butter, and some 
cheese. There were bookshelves on 
each side of the fireplace, filled princi- 
pally with theological works, for Mr. 
Warde read little on general subjects, 
and was quite content to see the 7'imes 
twice a week when he went into 
Overton. There was a photograph of 
his mother over the chimney-piece in a 
black frame, and two prints on each side 
of it; and there was a large desk where 
he kept his sermons, on his writing 
table: and these were his only contri- 
butions to the adornment of the room. 

Mrs. Jebb, however, the baker’s wife, 
was a good woman, and had every desire 
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to make her lodger comfortable, and she 
had provided some less serviceable but 
more ornamental articles of furniture— 
two glass vases with drops, a shepherd 
and shepherdess in coloured china, and 
a little mirror in a tarnished frame. 
Mr. Warde was not observant of these 
things, but he had, to her great dis- 
tress, remorselessly ordered out a small 
slippery horsehair sofa, whose elegance 
constituted her greatest pride and glory. 

“Tf you was to be took bad, sir,’ she 
had said, deprecating his mandate that 
it should be at once removed. 

“ But I never am bad, Mrs. Jebb,” he 
had answered, good-humouredly; and 
then, before she could say anything 
more, he had deposited it bodily in the 
passage. 

Yet, in spite of this, though for the 
moment she was a little hurt, Mrs. Jebb 
honoured her clergyman, and would not 
have exchanged him for a less active 
and less troublesome lodger. 

Christina had been quite right when 
she had said how much he was liked 
and respected by all classes of his 
parishioners. He was not clever, he 
was not saintlike, nor, strictly speaking, 
a spiritual-minded man; but he was 
honest and true, and kind and honour- 
able, a man who would always do his 
duty, and would generally see his duty 
clearly. He was not wavering or per 
plexed even this evening, but he was 
slowly and surely arriving at a decision 
upon a point which as yet his judgment 
had failed to decide for him. 

“She shall not be hurried,” he had 
said to himself, “and after all she can 
always refuse; she is under no com- 
pulsion.” 

He did not expect that she should 
have fallen in love with him, for he 
had not fallen in love with her; but if 
her heart were free, it seemed to him 
that he might make her happy as his 
wife, and if her heart were not free, why 
then she had only to say no. 

These had been wearisome days for 
Christina. First, she had her battle to 
fight with herself; and the thought of 
Bernard, so often and so unduly absent 
from her mind in these latter days, was 
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ever before her now : and then troubles 
were coming fast upon them, and there 
seemed to be no way of escape. They 
owed money, not large sums, but still 
money that they had no certain prospect 
of being able to pay ; then there was the 
rent, and of late Mr. North had begun 
to say that they must leave the White 
House. They could live nowhere more 
cheaply ; but at least there would not 
be this obligation to be incurred with 
regard to Mr. Warde; and they could 
get some lodging near at hand, and dis- 
miss Janet. 

Christina heard it discussed with 
silent dismay. The White House had 
not been a happy home ; but, neverthe- 
less, there were many old associations 
which it would be hard to leave behind, 
and then she knew what a blow it would 
be to her grandfather, who was even 
now so weak and failing. 

He sat in his loneliness and sadness 
and anger, dwelling upon his misfor- 
tunes, and repelling sympathy. He 
liked best to be alone, he said; but if 
Mr. Warde came, he would see him. 

“If only we had a man about the 
house, or if you were married, Christina,” 
her mother said ; her lament taking the 
same form as Mr. North’s: “ but here we 


are, and your grandfather so ill, and he 
may die any day for anything we know; 
and then, what is to become of us? I 


am sure I don’t know. If only I 
thought you were cared for, I believe 
I should not mind anything.” 

“Why should you mind about me 
now? I am not afraid.” 

“ Because you don’t know what it is to 
be alone in the world, Christina. You 
could not stand by yourself—what could 
you do? You don’t know enough to be 
a governess, and if you did, your grand- 
father would rather you should die than 
work for your bread. If only you were 
provided for, I believe we should both 
die happy.” 

Yes, if only she were provided for ; 
no matter how! How dismal it sounded ! 
And Christina took her hat and went 
out on the moor, less troubled, less rest- 
less, less impatient than she had been, 
but far more quietly despairing. 
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A few months since she might have 
told them that they need not fear for 
her—that at the Homestead, come what 
might, she would always find a shelter ; 
but now she knew that she was shut 
out from this refuge far more effectually 
than if she had never looked to it as 
her future home. How could she ask 
Bernard to receive her as a charity 
beneath the roof to which he had hoped 
to bring her us his bride? And she too 
had shared in his hopes and his projects. 
“T shall not forget you, Bernard ; I shall 
not change.” She remembered her words, 
and now they came back to her sound- 
ing strange and out of season as the 
singing of birds in the midst of winter. 
For one moment there flashed across her 
the possibility of going back, if not in 
spirit at least in form, to the old footing. 
To outward appearance it was all as it 
had been. Who could say that she had 
been untrue to him? Who could say 
that she had broken her faith? No one 
had known of what had been; no one 
knew how it was now; she need never 
tell ; she had been able, as she thought, 
to hide it from everyone—why should 
she not hide it now and for ever? It 
was a thought, sudden and powerful, like 
a temptation. She was all alone on the 
moor, and she sat down and leant herhead 
upon her hand, and looked out over the 
wide level expanse of heath with be- 
wildered eyes as if seeking for counsel. 
It was perfectly still—a grey sky over- 
head, and the brown heath on all sides 
her, with the lizards darting round about, 
and the dragon-flies flitting over the 
pools. There was no counsel to be had, 
nothing but stillness and solitude ; but 
yet after a few minutes her forehead con- 
tracted, her eyes ceased to wander, she 
clenched her teeth, and rose suddenly 
to her feet. 

“ No, no, I cannot do it,” she cried to 
herself. Whatever after sorrows she 
might have to endure, that temptation 
was overcome, and could never assail 
her again. Her mind was made up, 
and she set out to walk home, for now 
she was some miles from the White 
House. 

When she reached home, she was 
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pale, tired, and sad; but she was no 
longer unnaturally agitated or restless ; 
one thread of her complicated and tan- 
gled life had been broken and could not 
be joined again. And though it had 
brought her much happiness which she 
must now put aside for ever, though 
there was much to regret, and a fear of 
coming trouble, yet was it a relief to 
know that she need no longer strive to 
interweave it with the others. 
‘‘Christina,” said her mother, meeting 
her in the passage, “‘where have you 
been all this time? I have wanted you 
very much. Your grandfather is better. 
I think he is dozing. Come in here, 
my dear; there is no occasion for you to 
go to him now, and I want to have a 
little talk with you. Mr. Warde has 
been here. He saw your grandfather, 
and then he came in tome. He would 
have liked to have seen you if you 
had been at home; but he said per- 
haps on the whole it would be better 
not, and then you might have time to 
think over it. He was very anxious 


that you should not be hurried; but, 


Christina, I think you must have guessed 
before now. I thought perhaps it might 
be so—only I was afraid of saying any- 
thing—but is it not odd that I should 
have said this very morning how I 
wished that you were married, and then 
this afternoon that he should come and 
say that he wants to marry you?” 

“He wants to marry me!” said 
Christina very slowly. She had been 
standing whilst her mother spoke, but 
now she sat down by the table, and 
leant her arms upon it, and looked at 
the opposite wall with eyes that had in 
them nothing of pleasure or pride, nor 
yet of fear or shame, but were simply 
sad and indifferent as to any new thing 
which she might hear. 

“Oh, Christina, I do hope you are 
not yoing to be hasty. Just remem- 
ber what I said to you this morning. 
You ought to be pleased, I do think. 
Just think what it will be to your 
grandfather to know that you are safe 
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and well cared for, and then it will not 
matter what happens to us. Of course 
you are surprised at first, but don’t look 
like that! Look at me, Christina, and 
say that you are pleased.” 

“ Why does he want to marry me ?” 
said Christina; and though she did turn 
her eyes upon her mother, she did not 
change colour, and her voice was as coldly 
indifferent as it had been before. 

“He has pitied you for a long time,” 
said Mrs. North; “he has taken such 
an interest in you. You have often said 
how much you like and respect him. 
He is not a very young man, to go into 
transports ; but when you are my age, 
Christina, you will know that such 
things mean nothing. I believed in 
them once, and what has my life been ? 
Yours will be very different, for your 
happiness will be based, not upon a 
passing fancy for a pretty face, but 
upon the enduring affection of an 
honourable man.” 

“Tt is very kind of him,” said Chris- 
tina, more softly ; and there was nothing 
contemptuous or ironical in her tone. 

“ Yes, it is kind, Christina. You can 
hardly judge how kind it is now, for 
you don’t understand the burthens of 
married life. He has spoken to your 
grandfather, and you can hardly imagine 
what a change it has made tohim. You 
shall not be hurried, Christina ; you shall 
have time to think: we will not talk of 
it any more to-night ; but you will re- 
member all that I have said, Christina ; 
and I believe, my child, that you will 
not disappoint us. Oh, Christina, I 
would do much to save you from such 
a life as mine has been !” 

There were tears in her eyes as she 
kissed her child, and they went to Chris- 
tina’s heart: she thought of them more 
than of her mother’s words; and she 
thought of the pleading look which her 
grandfather had given her when she 
wished him good-night. It was a look 
of entreaty, so opposed to his usual 
manner, that it could hardly fail to make 
an impression. 


To be continued. 





THE JABBERWOCK 


TRACED TO ITS TRUE SOURCE. 


BY THOMAS CHATTERTON. 


To the Editor of Macmituan’s MaGaZIxe. 


Sir,—I was invited by a friend, one 
evening last week, to a séance of 
Spiritualists; and having been reading 
“ Through the Looking Glass ” before I 
left home, I was much astonished to 
find that the first “communication” 
made to the party was on the subject 
of that work. How it had reached 
the Spirits, was not clearly made out. 
Among many indistinct rappings, only 


Der Fammerwor). 


G8 brillig war. Die {chlicte Toven 
Wirrten und wimmelten in Waben; 
Und aller-miimfige Burggoven 
Die mohmen Rath’ ausgraben. 


Vewabhre dod) vor Jammerwod ! 
Die Zahne fnirfchen, Krallen Fragen! 
Vewahr’ vor Jubjub-Vogel, vor 
Srumidfen Vanderfdnagaden! 


Gr griff fein vorpal Schwertden zu, 
Er fuchte lang das mandhfam’ Ding; 

Dann, ftehend unten Tumtum Baum, 
Er an-zu-denfen -fing. 


Als fland er tief in Andacht auf, 
Des Jammerwoden’s Augen-feuer 
Durd tulgen Wald mit wiffeln fam, 
Cin burbelnd Ungeheucr! 


the words Post-Obit and Dead Letters 
were distinguishable. 

The Spirit announced himself as Her- 
mann von Schwindel,—a name doubt- 
less known to many of your readers ; 
and he complained that the celebrated 
Jabberwock was taken from a German 
ballad by the well-known author of the 
Lyre (he spelt it Lyar ; but this is not 
surprising in a German ghost using the 
English language) and Sword. And he 
proceeded, with great fluency, to rap 
out the following verses :— 


JABBERWOCKY. 


’Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe ; 
All mimsy were the borogoves, 
And the mome raths outgrabe. 


“ Beware the Jabberwock, my son ! 
The jaws that bite, the claws that 
catch ! 
Beware the Jubjub bird, and shun 
The frumious Bandersnatch !” 


He took his vorpal sword in hand : 
Long time the manxome foe he 
sought— 
So rested he by the Tumtum tree, 
And stood awhile in thought. 


And as in uffish thought he stood, 
The Jabberwock, with eyes of flame, 
Came whiffling through the tulgey wood, 
And burbled as it came ! 


1 The English version of the poem, as it appears in ‘Through the Looking Glass,” is here 
printed side by side with the German, that the reader may see for himself how close a resem- 
blance (unaccountable on any theory of mere accidental coincidence) exists between the two 
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Gin8, 3wei! Eins, Zwei! Und durd und 
durd 
Sein vorpalé Schwert gerfcnifer- 
f{hniie. 
Da blieb c8 todt! Er, Kopf in Hand, 
Geldumfig 30g yuri! 


Und fHlugt Du ja den Jammerword? 
Umarme mich, mein Bohm’ fches Kind! 

©D Freuden-Taq! O Halloo-Sdlag ! 
Gr chortelt froh-gefinnt. 


G8 brillig war, 2. 


On my return home, I thought the 
matter over, and am inclined to agree 
with the lamented Von Schwindel, for 
various reasons, which may be summed 
up as follows :— 

The Jabberwock is only a Jammerwoch 
with a cold in its head, like “the young 
Babood” for “the young May moon.” 
And this name, “the week of woe,” is 
a mythical expression for the Seven 
Years’ War, and hence for other devas- 
tations of the Fatherland. Humpty 
Dumpty’s interpretation I of course 
utterly repudiate. He is a mere ra- 
tionalizing Euhemerist. My theory is 
that the ballad is the product of the 
war against Napoleon I. ; and the Jam- 
merwoch, of course, is “the Corsican 
Fiend” himself. Now, apply this 
to the first stanza. which indicates 
the patriotic combination against him 
of the “Burggoven” (Burggrafen, the 
nobility in general); the “ Riithe” 
(whether “Hof” or “Geheim”), the 
Bureaucracy; and the “schlichte 
Toven,” the simple coves of the lower 
class, neither noble nor official. And 
note the touch of irony with which in 
the end the aristos leave these in the 
lurch, “ wirrend und wimmelnd,” and 
only “dig out” (ausgraben) the bureau- 
cracy for their own purposes, keeping 
them “ mum” (mohme) and voiceless. 

There is something strikingly Teu- 


The Jabberwock. 


One, two! One, two! And through 
and through 
The vorpal blade went snicker-snack ! 
He left it dead, and with its head 


He went galumphing back. 


“ And hast thou slain the Jabberwock ? 
Come to my arms, my beamish boy ! 
O frabjous day! Callooh! Callay !” 
He chortled in his joy. 


’Twas brillig, &. 


tonic in the attitude of the hero under 
the tree, where, after seeking for the 
Jammerwoch, he “ took to thinking ”! 
“Auf” also must be original, for 
“uffish thought” is manifestly in- 
tended as a translation of it. But who 
is the hero? I think that the sixth 
stanza will reveal this to any one pos- 
sessed of a historico-critical sense. If 
it had been a North German who wrote 
the ballad, no doubt the hero would 
have been Scharnhorst, or Bliicher, or 
some of the other Prussian heroes. 
3ut the language is rather Austrian 
(speaking of the Austrian Empire as it 
was at that date, without reference to 
nationalities); and no North German 
would have celebrated the “ Bohm’sches 
Kind,” which is, not as the English 
copy so strangely translates it, ‘ beam- 
ish,” nor even (which would have been 
happier) “‘my bumptious boy,” but 
‘‘my young Bohemian.” And there- 
fore I think that Von Schwindel’s 
memory must have failed him. Doubt- 
less he was acquainted with other Zyres 
and other Swords as well as Koérner’s, 
and he may have confused them. We 
may safely identify the hero with the 
Archduke Charles ; who (it is true) did 
not slay the Jammerwoch, but did his 
best to do it, and was a genuine hero of 
the Austrian Empire. 












VIl. 
THE RED WOMAN. 


I was building a house for a tenant, 
and among the labourers employed 
was Johnny D , a very industrious 
house tenant of a few acres. 

One day as I was looking on, Johnny 
was sitting on the ground arranging 
the sprays of heather with which the 
house was being thatched. 

His wife came with his dinner in a 
cloth. And when she saw him, she 
broke out into the most dolorous la- 
mentation mixed with sobs. 

“Ogh, Johnny, Johnny, is it there 
ye are, after all I said to you and 
prayed you? Ogh, Johnny, it’s a widdy 
[ll be, as sure as ye’re there! Ogh, 
Johnny, Johnny, ogh!” 

“Ah now, Jinny,” said he, “hould yer 
tongue, and don’t be deaving us with 
yer nonsense, ye superstritious woman 
that ye are!” 

But Jinny was not to be pacified ; 
she continued her lamentations and up- 
braidings, Johnny taking very little heed. 

I asked her to explain what it was 
all about. 

“Ogh, sir, it’sall about Johnny! Sure 
I was warned, and I warned him, I did. 
Didn’t I, Johnny? Ogh yes, and for 
all that he would come. Ogh yes, ye 
slipped away, Johnny, afore it was light, 
and when I woke up ye was away, 
Johnny, and it’s bad’ll befall ye, it is, 
Johnny. Ogh, Johnny, I’m as good as 
a widdy, so I am!” 

“Hould yer tongue, ye blathering, 
superstritious woman that ye are!” re- 
plied he. 

“Well, but tell me,” said I, “who gave 
you the warning? and what was it ?” 

“Ogh, yer honour, then I'll tell ye the 
whole thing. Ye see I was sitting yes- 
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terday at my fireside, for I was tired, 
and my wee baby on my lap, and I sees 
a shadow like come over the place, and 
I looks up and I sees a—a—a—plaze, 
yer honour, I can’t say it was a thing, 
nor I can’t say it was a Christen, but it 
had the appearance of a wee wee body, 
and I felt a creeping feel over me and a 
fright ; but I had heard it was good to 
speak civil to the likes of it, so I said, 
says I, ‘Would ye please walk in?’ for 
it stood in the door. 

“Then it looked in my face with the 
wee bright eyes of it, and it said, 
‘Jinny,’ said it, ‘where’s Johnny ?’ 

“ Says I, ‘Johnny’s at Mr. Hamilton’s 
work, earning a shilling for us.’ 

“*That’s good, Jinny,’ saysit. ‘But 
mark me, Jinny, he’s not to go to 
morrow. Let him bide at home.’ 

“T was going to ax another question 
at it, but all of a moment it was away, 
and not a bit of it was there at all.” 

“Nor never was there at all,” cried 
Johnny, “nor never was nowhere, but 
in that woman’s superstritious head. 
Ye dhreamt it, Jimmy—ye dhreamt it, 
woman.” 

“QOgh, Johnny, Johnny dear, ye'll 
know to yer cost it was no dhream, 
It was a real, real, real thing, so it was.” 

“Well then,” said Johnny, “do ye see 
that” (holding up a stalk of heather): “if 
ye saw it and heard it, I say, if it come 
from above to call me, why I’m ready 
to go ; and if it come from t’other place, 
I don’t care that for it—let him go 
home” (with a scornful gesticulation 
pointing downwards). 

So Jinny gave up the argument and 
went. And Johnny and Jinny are 
now enjoying a ripe old age, many 
years after the warning. 

One of his fellow-labourers, winking 
to the others, said : . 

Z 
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“ Ah now, Johnny, you shouldn’t de- 
spise Jinny that way. Sure you know 
people do see and hear quare things 
betimes, besides superstitions.” 

“Maybe they do,” said he; “but for all 
that she’s nothing but a superstritious 
poor thing, so she is.” 

The other whispered to me, “If yer 
honour would ax him about the red 
woman ?” 

“ What’s that you say ?” said Johnny. 

I replied, “ What is it, Johnny, about 
the red woman ?” 

“ Ogh, no matter, sir ; don’t be heed- 
ing the likes of them.” 

“Johnny,” said the other, “shall I 
tell his honour ?” 

“You! ye couldn’t ; ye’d tell it all 
wrong, and make a nonsense of it, so 
ye would.” 

“Well, Johnny, if you would stop me, 
ye must just tell it yerself, or else I will.” 

“You hear that,” said I; “so, 
Johnny, you may as well.” 

“ Ay, and better than let him. A 
pretty sort of a story he’d make of it ; 
so I will tell it to yer honour. But it’s 
all true as yer standing there, troth it is. 

“So, ye see, I was a lad of eighteen, 
or some under twenty years, and my 
mother was a widdy woman, and we 
two lived together in a wee house. So, 
sir, on the fair-day of M—— I went 
away before day with two sheep to 
sell, and when I sold them I came 
straight away home, for I knowed 
my mother’d be thinking long while 
I was away. So about night- 
falling I come home, and ‘ Mother,’ 
says I, ‘I’m mighty hungry, and small 
blame to me, for I didn’t eat a mortial 
bit to-day, but the scrap of oat-bread 
ye put in my pocket. Haven’t ye 
something for me, mother ?’ 

“So she set to to make something 
ready, and she said, says she, ‘ Johnny, 
it’s sorry I am ye were away all the day, 
for ye know the wake is at Billy 
L——’s house, and his wife they called 
the red woman is under boord, and to 
be buried to-morrow ; and she’s a far- 
away friend (relation), so ye should 
have been there with the rest. They'll 
take it bad of us, I’m feared,’ 


‘¢ Mother, honey,’ said I, ‘ I'll make 
it all straight, for I’ll be off this mor- 
tial minute. It’s only a mile across the 
bog, and the moon’s riz, so never heed 
the potaties ; I'll get something at the 
wake house, I’ll warrant.’ 

“So I clapt on my hat and away wi’ 
me. 
‘When I come to the house, there it 
was as full as it could be. Lots of 
neighbours, and whisky, and backy 
smoke; and the red woman in her 
coffin on the bed, and a table at the 
foot, with whisky bottles, and pipes, 
and backy, and a plate with a red 
herrin’ on it. 

‘So, after a word here and a word 
there, I said, says I, ‘ Boys, have ye 
never a bit for a body that’s hungry ?” 

“*Troth yer late, Johnny,’ says they ; 
‘there’s lashings of drink, though ;’ 
and one of them hands me a glass ot 
whisky. So I took it off, and lit a 
pipe, and had a smoke and another 
glass. 

“*What made ye so hungry, Johnny?’ 
says one. 

“*¢ Becase,’ says I, ‘I et nothing all 
day. Maybe ye'd be hungry yerself if 

e were as empty.’ 

“«Well, Johnny,’ says he; ‘it’s a pity 
but ye come a bit sooner, for there was 
a big pile of fine red herrins there, and 
every one got one that inclined for it, 
and now there’s none but the one left 
for the corp, in course.’ 

“*Well,’ says I, ‘I must be off home 
to my mother. But sure a corp can’t 
ate, and what’s the use of keeping a 
herrin’ for the red woman that’s in 
glory, I hope, while a cratur is hungry 
for it 1 

“Why, Johnny,’ says they, ‘ it’s cus- 
tom to have it, and no one would go 
for to take the last herrin’ away from 
the corp.’ 

“But I didn’t see it at all, at all; so 
I says, ‘Gi’ me that herrin’ and I'll eat 
it for my supper, if all the corps and 
the red women in the county must 
want.’ 

“So they wouldn’t give it, and so I 
makes a grab at the herrin’, and away 
wi’ me; and they riz the hullabaloo 
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after me, but I made for the door, and 
put the herrin’ in my breeches pocket 
as I ran, and away for home I made 
like fire. 

“When I ran across one field, I hears 
a puffin’ and russellin’ after me, and I 
looks behind me—and, sir, it’s true as 
death—didn’t I see the red woman after 
me, and her winding-shect flying out, 
and her long red hair in the wind, and 
her long thin arm reached out at me, 
and her screechin’ ‘Johnny, my herrin’; 
Johnny, my herrin’,’ 

“Well, if I didn’t run! I was swift 
on my foot then. But she got nearer 
and nearer, ‘ Well,’ says I to myself, 
‘there's a tearing big shough [ditch] at 
the bottom of this field; a corp can 
never lep it.’ So I took heart, and 
made desperate at it, and jumped it 
clean, and away along the stubble, but 
there it was in the field with me. I 
heard it screeching ‘Johnny, my her- 
rin’ !’ and I dursn’t look back for my life. 

“The next fence was a thicket of 
black sallys and brier bushes, and, 
thinks I, the sheet or the long hair of 
it will stick in the bramble, and this 
give me courage again. So I made a 
great push, and thrust myself through 
the hedge, and away across the bog for 
home. 

“I don’t know how she ever got 
through that bramble, but before I was 
half across the bog there she was at my 
heels screeching. 

“Well, sir, I got sight of our house on 
the hill-side, and that put hope in me ; 
so I made the last dash for it, and I felt 
her breath blowin’ on my neck as I ran 
up to the door. It was shut, and she 
put her cowld hand on my collar, and 
give me one push that sent me flyin’ 
bang through the door, and left me 
dead on the floor inside. 

“ After a bit I come to, and I was 
feared to look for fraid I’d see the corp 
with its red hair glow’ring at me ; but 
I took heart and peeped up, and saw 
nothing but the moon shining in at the 
broken door. 

“ So I put my hand in my pocket to 
feel for the herrin’, and, troth, there it 
was all safe. 


“Then I picked myself up and looked 
about me, and there was a glimmer of 
a live coal in the chimney; so I ga 
thered a few dry turfs about it, and 
blew it into a nice wee fire. And then 
I took the tongs, and I laid them across 
the coals, and I took the herrin’, and 
laid that across the tongs, and I roasted 
it, and a potato to that; and I et it, 
yer honour, so I did, and I didn’t care 
the snap of my fingers for all the red 
women and all the corps in Ireland, 
so I didn’t, that’s the truth.” 

“Well, Johnny,” said I, “I think 
that’s as curious as Jinny’s story.” 

“ Ay, sir, and a great heap curiouser ; 
but the differ is in it, what she says is no 
better than a superstritious dhrame, and 
what I tell you is as true as that sun’s 
in the heavens, so it is. Ay! ye all 
may laugh, but ye wouldn't dare laugh 
if ye saw it as I did.” 


Vill. 
GOOD NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


In the year 182— I had occasion to 
make a road across a tideway, about a 
furlong wide, and, at spring-tides, four- 
teen feet deep in the middle. 

I was assured, by an engineer whom 
I consulted, that there must be an arch 
or two of considerable size, as a large 
extent of an inland bay discharged its 
waters through this channel. I was 
obstinate enough to dispute this, and 
said I would force the tide to take a 
new course through certain sand-beds, 
which were only covered with shallow 
water at full tide. 

We set to work with a hundred 
wheelbarrows ; the ground was favour- 
able, being high at each side, and of a 
very stiff clay, full of round stones, 
often large ones: these answered for 
coating the sloping sides of the mound 
of clay which we began to drive for- 
ward from both sides—the purpose in 
view being to make a practicable road 
from the mainland into an island. 

The whole population for miles 
around took an extraordinary interest in 
this work ; and it frequently happened 
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that I was roused at daybreak by drums 
and fifes, or by horns blowing, which 
announced the arrival of fifty or a hun- 
dred stout fellows, with spades on their 
shoulders. 

They would then divide into two 
parties—one to dig the clay and fill the 
barrows, the other to wheel—and with 
a will they did work, for a whole long 
summer day; making one bargain, 
which was, that I should give neither 
food nor money. A drink of whisky 
and water, once or twice in the day, 
was all that they would accept; and 
in the evening they shouldered their 
spades, and with three cheers for the 
work, would set out on their walk 
home, sometimes fully ten miles off. 
One morning in July a loud drum- 
ming told me of the arrival of a strong 
party from a village six miles off ; they 
were the members of a yeomanry corps, 
and all Orangemen, fine stout fellows, 
but hot-blooded. 

They had hardly arrived when a 
fiddle and fife proclaimed another ar- 
rival, and I was a little dismayed when 
I found about an equal force on the 
ground from a mountainous property 
about seven miles off in an opposite di- 
rection, every man of them not only 
Roman Catholics, but exactly of that 
class and character most opposite to my 
Orange friends; in fact, it was more 
than supposed that most of them were 
Ribbonmen. However, before I could 
interfere, the two parties met on the 
green field where our work went on. 

T had to cross from the island in a 
boat, and certainly felt rather alarmed 
when I saw the two parties approach 
each other. Just as I arrived they re- 
eognized one another, and the Orange- 
men, perceiving the accident which 
brought two sets of men the same day, 
they greeted the others with a hurrah. 
* Hurrah for the boys of T: !” which 
was replied to with energy, “ Hurrah 
for the B boys !” 

Nothing could be more friendly than 
their bearing towards each other. 

It was arranged that they should that 
day prove which, B—— or T 


could show the best men. 


B—— was to dig first, for two hours, 
and T. to wheel. 

How they did work! The object of 
the B—— men was to fill the barrows 
so full as to overload the T- men, or 
so quick as to have time to rest on their 
spades and cry : 

“Five pounds for a T—— man to 
take this barrow away from before me ; 
I'm kilt waiting for one of them T- 
men ! where are they all ?” 

But the T men were active fel- 
lows, and sometimes brought back empty 
barrows quicker than the B——s could 
fill, and then the cry was on their side : 

“Five pounds for a B—— man to 
fill a barrow ;” and then the wheeler 
would sit down on his barrow and say, 
“Boys, hasn’t one of ye never a pipe, 
till I take a smoke, while I’m waiting 
for a B boy to fill to me!” 

So they worked, alternately, till late 
in the evening; neither party would 
be the first to stop, though many ot 
them were sorely tired, to which it was 
probably owing that I succeeded in per- 
suading them to stop at last, and to 
give three cheers for B and T——, 
which they did heartily; and striking 
up each their own tune, they marched 
off in the best of humour. 

The work went on prosperously for 
some time. But at last, when the mole 
projecting from the mainland and that 
from the island approached each other, 
the current became so strong, that it 
not only carried away all the material 
as fast as we threw it in, but it cut 
the channel in the middle deeper every 
tide. I began to fear my engineer was 
right, after all. However, something 
must be done; and after due considera- 
tion I told my men, “There’s but one 
way to do it: the tides are at the lowest 
now, and to-morrow’s tide must come 
over the bank of sand there ; we must 
close the opening between the two 
mounds in one tide.” 

They looked doubtful, but said if I 
led them they would do all that men 
could do. We mustered all the hands 
we could. Horses, and carts too, came 
and drew stones along the sand below, 
and work they did like madmen. 
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The bank rose rapidly all across, but 
to get it up high enough it was neces- 
sary to make it less than half the thick- 
ness of the other part. Several times 
the water, as the tide rose, seemed to be 
gaining on the work, then with a wild 
shout the barrows would rush down 
and the work would get the advantage. 
At last they began to watch the sand- 
bank, thinking the water must come 
over it, as our bank had kept it out till 
it was above ten feet deep on one side 
and dry on the other. But I trembled 
when I saw how narrow the bank was 
which had to sustain such a pressure. 

At last, as a great rush of men with 
barrows was coming down, I called 
“ Off! off!” to those on the new work, 
and “ Halt! halt!” to the coming bar- 
rows. Happily loud enough and in time, 
for my suspicion was too just. I thought 
the bank was yielding ; and in a tew 
seconds a torrent was tearing through 
our day’s work and digging a lake out 
in the sand on the empty side. 

A groan of dismay was all that es- 
caped us. 

The rush of water continued for two 
hours, seeming to glory in our discom- 
fiture, so wickedly did it tear and toss 
our poor work, and every now and then 
a heavy splash told of a considerable 
fall of the bank when the current had 
undermined it. 

I put the best face on it that I could. 
**Go to dinner now, boys, and come all 
to-morrow and we will do it.” 

And to-morrow we did it. 

Though the rush of water had torn 
away a vast hole beside the mound, still 
a great collection of stones remained and 
gave us an advantage next time. Every 
one came, every one did his very best, 
and yesterday’s groan of dismay was for 
ever dispelled by the exulting shout 
which hailed the full tide breaking over 
the restraining sandbank while our bank 
stood firm. 

“Hurrah!” cried an enthusiastic 
workman ; “now, boys, sure enough 
there’s no unpossible thing his honour 
won't do next!” 

The water cut a channel that sufficed 
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for the flow and ebb of the tide that 
day, and it abides so still. The next 
day the water rose quietly at both sides 
of our mound equally, and we had only 
to make it broader and stronger and 
higher at leisure. In six weeks from 
its beginning a carriage drove over our 
causeway. But it was still neither high 
enough nor sufficiently protected with a 
coating of stones to resist the winter 
storms, as was proved before winter came. 

About the equinox heavy gales came 
on. 
One day I was unwell, unable to 
leave my room, but my windows looked 
out upon the causeway and I could see 
the workmen driven off from their work 
and an unusually high tide, urged by a 
violent storm, making a clean breach 
over my work and tearing it to pieces. 

It blew hard all night. It was full 
moon spring-tide, but the sky was clear 
and the night light. In the morning I 
looked out, doubtful whether a wreck 
worth repairing would be left of my 
summer’s toil and expense. There was 
no sign of any harm done! 

How could that be? I had seen the 
waves dragging down the protecting 
stones, tearing away the exposed clay, 
cutting gulfs through the roadway. 

Had I dreamt it ? 

The fact soon was told me by the 
people in the house, that as soon as the 
tide began to retire at night, men and 
carts began to appear, others seized the 
wheelbarrows, and all night long they 
wrought by the light of the moon, and 
actually left it in a better state than 
before the storm. 

To this day I have never been able 
to get any one to acknowledge he had 
a share in that night’s work. But I 
have often been told when I asked : 

“Oh, yer honour, they say it must 
have been the wee folk” (fairies). 

Subsequent additional work made 
this sufficient to afford a good causeway 
and road, which is safe and perfect after 
a trial of near half a century—a per- 
petual memorial of the kindly feelings 
of my neighbours, which I feel every 
year more deeply. 
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I was standing, some three years ago, in 
a street in London, talking to a friend 
who was a Conservative, when Mr. Bright 
passed ; on which my friend said, “ That 
ought to be the proudest man in England ; 
for while he has not budged an inch, 
we, and the whole country, have come 
round to his way of thinking.” This 
led me to try and estimate the extent 
of Mr. Bright’s influence on public 
opinion ; hence this paper. As a matter 
of fact, many of the Conservatives who 
voted for Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill, 
had previously, at a longer or shorter 
interval of time, denounced Mr. Bright 
and those who thought with him, for 
advocating measures of Reform less 
democratic, and less subversive of the 
existing order of things, than that Bill. 
This does not prove that the Conserva- 
tives were wrong in opposing political 
reformation at one time, and passing a 
Radical Reform Bill at another: it does, 
however, prove that they had changed 
their opinion as to the necessity or ex- 
pediency of Reform. Political pioneers 
there must ever be, and, being pioneers, 
they must expect to be mistrusted, mis- 
represented, and abused: but they may 
as surely look forward to the spread and 
growth of their opinions ; and as the 
seed they have sown fructifies, they 
may expect, as in the case of Catholic 
Emancipation, Free Trade, and Reform, 
that others should put in the sickle, 
because the time of harvest is come. 
Political pioneers care, or ought to care, 
more for principles than for party, more 
for measures than men. The moderate 
Liberals, the old Whigs, the thorough- 
going partisans freely spoke of the poli- 
tical dishonesty and tergiversation of 
the Conservative leaders in taking up 
the cause of Reform, and were angry 
that they should by so doing have 
taken from them one of their best stock 
election cries, which they secretly hoped 


would never become more than a cry ; 
but the Radicals, while opposed to many 
of the details of Mr. Disraeli’s Bill, 
which they regarded as imperfect and 
incomplete, while suspecting the sin- 
cerity of those who proposed the Bill, 
gladly welcomed the fact that, whether in 
pretence or sincerity, Reform, however 
short in completeness of that for which 
they had for years contended, was certain 
of attainment. For many years Mr, 
Bright has been our best known pioneer, 
and what has been said of a not very 
well-known but influential theological 
pioneer, might with very little alteration 
be applied to Mr. Bright: “He was 
careless of his own name, provided the 
higher thoughts for which he cared 
were found bearing fruit. He possessed 
that highest of all magnanimity, of for- 
getting himself in the cause which he 
loved, and rejoicing that others entered 
into the results for which he laboured.” 

Even Mr. Bright’s opponents, who have 
by the bye adopted many of his views, 
acknowledge that he has been a pioneer 
in the commonest meaning of the word ; 
that he has been in advance of the politi- 
cal opinion of his day. For years he has 
been cutting his way through the tangled 
jungle of ignorance and prejudice ; for 
years he has been educating large masses 
of men of all ranks, classes, and degrees, 
in the same sense that Mr. Disraeli 
is said to have educated his followers. 
But it has become the fashion to say 
that Mr. Bright’s work is done, that 
he is no longer sufficiently advanced 
in opinion to lead, but that he must 
be content to fall into the ranks, 
and follow the leadership of men more 
advanced, who have a keener insight 
into the wants of the present day, a 
better appreciation of the requirements 
of those recently enfranchised by Mr. 
Disraeli ; that the Irish Church having 
been disestablished, the electoral fran- 
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chise having been extended, an Irish 
Land Bill become law, and provision 
made for the better education of the 
people,—that having thus seen the whole 
of the chief measures for which he has 
contended carried into effect, Mr. Bright 
must stand aside, and amuse himself 
with salmon fishing. This fallacy has 
gained strength and substance, owing to 
Mr. Bright’s enforced retirement from 
public affairs. 

Now it will be my aim to show, that 
important as are the measures that have 
been carried, yet they do not, when taken 
together, make a moiety of the political 
programme which Mr. Bright has con- 
sistently and persistently advocated. 
And I venture to hazard this prophecy, 
that as in 1858, after nearly three years’ 
absolute retirement from public life, 
Mr. Bright appeared like a giant re- 
freshed, and was able to effect more 
than before his illness, so now we may 
expect Mr. Bright’s return to active 
life will be signalized by another de- 
cennial period of sound and thorough 
political work. 

I may state at the outset that I do 
not wish to claim for Mr. Bright more 
than is his due. I neither think nor 
wish to imply that he has been the sole 
instrument in bringing public opinion 
to the state of ripeness which effected 
the passage of the important measures 
which he has advocated, and for advo- 
cating which he has been reviled and 
misrepresented ; which measures how- 
ever have, after more or fewer years, 
been regarded as not quite so dangerous 
as was supposed, as not dangerous at 
all, and at last as wise, politic, and bene- 
ficial. I merely take Mr. Bright as the 
leading man left to us of the small band 
of pioneers known as Radicals when the 
title was opprobrious, who have laboured 
for progress and for civil and religious 
liberty. I do not attempt to gauge the 
extent of Mr. Bright’s debt to Mr. Hume, 
Mr. Cobden, or Mr. Villiers, any more 
than I attempt to decide how much of 
his indisputable influence is due to his 
facile eloquence; to his terse, plain 
language; to his thoroughly English 
_cast of thought; to his familiar, heart- 
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to-heart, scriptural form of expression, 
He is alive, and is happily recovering 
his health. Before his illness he revised 
the volumes of his published speeches 
which were edited by Mr. Thorold 
Rogers, which therefore may be taken 
as a summary of his own opinions, and 
not alone of his individual opinions, but 
also as a summary of the opinions of the 
small, earnest, thoughtful party to which 
he belongs, and of which he is chief. 
In this sense I take these speeches, and 
throughout this paper I shall refer only 
to them. From these speeches alone I 
hope to be able to make good my pro- 
position, that not a tithe of the measures 
which the Radical party have advocated 
has yet been carried into effect; that 
those which remain are sufficient to 
prove that Mr. Bright has in no way 
forfeited his position as a pioneer, as a 
leader of progressive political thought ; 
and that if health and strength are 
restored to Mr. Bright, he will influence 
the legislation of the immediate future 
as much as he has that of the recent 
past. 

Even if some deny that Mr. Bright’s 
influence is as widely spread as it was 
a few years ago, certainly his power 
is greater: not only has he done nothing 
to torfeit the confidence of his followers ; 
not only is he the trusted and honoured 
friend of the Prime Minister and the 
leader of the House of Lords ; but he 
has been accepted with marked cor- 
diality by the Queen as a member of 
the Government and Cabinet. It would 
be greatly for the advantage, alike of the 
Ministry and the country, if Mr. Bright 
would again accept a seat in the Cabinet, 
without being harassed by the cares 
and responsibility of any department. 
What Lords Lyndhurst and Lansdowne 
have been to former Cabinets, that may 
Mr. Bright become to the present ; and 
it does not require much foresight to 
see that, with the accidents and chances 
of life, it may easily happen that Mr. 
Bright may himself one day be Prime 
Minister; were he but ten years younger, 
this would seem a certainty. 

We should take care that we are not 
led away by the noisy declamation of 
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what Mr. Thomas Wright, the journey- 
man engineer, styles “the demonstra- 
tive clique” of working men, who, he 
says, are regarded “by an influential 
section of the working classes” as “self- 
seeking, place-seeking, and wire-pulling 
men ;” and I hope that I shall be able to 
show Mr. Wright, and those who think 
with him, that when they ask for “a 
real people’s tribune, such a man as 
John Bright was in the strength of his 
early prime, and to the full as advanced 
in opinion for this day as John Bright 
was for that time,” that no better, no 
more likely man can be found to realize 
his hopes, and carry into effect his 
wishes, than the Right Honourable 
John Bright. 

So far back as 1845 Mr. Bright said, 
“T assert that the Protestant Church of 
Ireland is at the root of the evils of 
that country ;” and again he called it 
“the most disgraceful institution in 
Christendom.” Two years later, speak- 
ing on the Irish Land question, “There 
is an unanimous admission now that 
the misfortunes of Ireland are connected 
with the management of the land.” 
While few deny that these opinions 
were true, still fewer realize for how 
long a period Mr. Bright held them. 
I have quoted these words in order to 
show that the man who for twenty- 
three or twenty-four years lost no 
fair opportunity of giving expression 
to such opinions, to which opinions 
a vast majority of the electors at 
length gave in their adherence, is en- 
titled to as much or more credit (dis- 
credit, if his opponents like to say so) 
than the man who, having for years dis- 
puted them, actually works up these 
opinions into a Bill, and induces the 
House of Commons to accept it. But 
in 1866 Mr. Bright, in unmistakeable 
terms, threw down a challenge to Mr. 
Gladstone to take up the Irish question 
and deal with it in a statesmanlike 
manner: “I should like to ask him (Mr. 
Gladstone) whether this Irish question 
is above the stature of himself and of 
his colleagues. Take the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Is there in any legis- 
lative assembly in the world a man, as 


the world judges, of more transcendent 
capacity? I will say even, is there a 
man with a more honest wish to do 
good to the country in which he oc- 
cupies so conspicuous a place?” Thus 
in no dim manner was foreshadowed the 
alliance between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Bright, which led to the inauguration of 
a humane policy towards Ireland—to 
the passing of the Irish Church and 
Land Bills, which measures, though still 
denounced by those who opposed them, 
and somewhat disappointing the expecta- 
tions of those who thought to gather a 
rich crop of fruit immediately that the 
tree was planted, have led The O’Dono- 
ghue, an undoubted Irish patriot, to de- 
clare Mr. Gladstone’s Government to be 
“a Government which has redressed the 
wrongs of ages, which has established 
the reign of equality and justice in 
Treland.” 

As Mr. Bright was in advance not 
only of the general opinion of the 
country on the Irish question, but even 
of those who regarded him as their 
most outspoken champion, so on most 
purely political questions did he head 
or act with the most advanced party of 
progress. It will be sufficient if I name 
a few on which legislation has taken 
place, as Free Trade, admission of 
Jews to Parliament, Church Rates, Ec- 
clesiastical Titles, removal of ‘Tests, 
Education, withdrawal of troops from 
Canada, and Reform. Many other 
questions have been decided, if not in 
accordance with the exact principles 
advocated by the Radical leaders, yet in 
the direction indicated by them. Now 
the probable course of opinion—therefore 
of legislation—in the future, can only 
be learned by careful study of the past 
and present; and if we look back a few 
years, we shall see that the whole course 
of legislation has been progressive, what 
is called democratic and Americanizing 
our institutions by those who, acting as 
a break, have delayed somewhat, but 
have altogether failed in arresting, “ the 
wild and destructive” course of the 
powerful locomotive driven by the 
middle-class Radical leaders. 

And if we look at the present, we 
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see that the whole of Mr. Gladstone’s 
legislation has been in accordance 
with the wishes of the Radical party, 
except on Education; on which question 
his Government is in danger from his 
Radical supporters. If Mr. Bright does 
not again take office, he has left in the 
volumes of his speeches charts by which 
we can ascertain the course he would 
have steered : let us see then what future 
legislation is likely to be, as laid down 
in these charts so plainly that none who 
try to read aright can fail to read rightly. 

The first question which is going to 
be decided, whether first in importance 
or not, is the Ballot, which would hardly 
occupy the pre-eminent position assigned 
to it in Mr. Gladstone’s programme but 
for such sentences as these spoken by 
Mr. Bright in 1858, with which the whole 
Radical party agree: “I believe it is the 
opinion of the great body of the Refor- 
mers of the United Kingdom, that any 
Reform Bill which pretends to be gene- 
rally satisfactory to the Reformers must 
concede the shelter and protection of 
the Ballot.” And again, speaking of the 
reduction of the franchise: “I think if 
there be any call now for the adoption 
of the Ballot, that call will be more 
strong and imperative after such a 
change in the franchise has been made.” 
Some excitement was caused amongst 
the Conservatives by Mr. Gladstone’s 
passing allusion during the last session 
to some further measures of Reform 
which might be necessary. Hoping, 
well-nigh believing, that their Reform 
Bill meant finality, the Conservatives 
deeply resented this hint. If, however, 
they had studied the chart which lies 
open to them, they would have read, “I 
know no reason why the franchise should 
not be as extensive in the counties as in 
the boroughs.” And again, ““When you 
have settled the question of the Suffrage, 
you stand and will stand free to deal 
with the question of the Redistribution 
of Seats.” 

A question said to be new has this 
autumn been advanced towards the 
front of the host of those awaiting dis- 
cussion and settlement—the Reform, or, 
failing Reformation, then the Abolition, 
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of the House of Lords. To those who, 
ostrich-like, bury themselves in the 
sand, and give not earnest or attentive 
heed to the floating atoms of thought 
and suggestion, until they gather them- 
selves together into a mass, when they 
are recognized as public opinion, this 
question may be regarded as novel; but 
in 1858 Mr. Bright said, “ We know, 
everybody knows, nobody knows it 
better than the Peers, that a House of 
hereditary legislation cannot be a per- 
manent institution in a free country. 
For we believe that such an institution 
must in the course of time require 
essential modification.” Again, while 
saying that the chief reason why the 
House of Lords adjourns so frequently 
without transacting any important busi- 
ness is owing to the mismanagement of 
the Government of the day, he adds, 
“All of us in our younger days were 
taught by those who had the care of us 
a verse which was intended to inculcate 
the virtue of industry. One couplet was 
to this effect— 


* Satan still some mischief finds 
For idle hands to do,’ 


And I do not believe that men, how- 
ever high in station, are exempt from 
that unfortunate effect which arises to 
all of us from a course of continual 
idleness.” The sting of the sketch 
drawn by Mr. Bright of a Peer’s proxy 
being used by the leader of his party 
while he was himself hundreds of miles 
away, and knew nothing of the question 
on which his vote was given, has been 
removed by the wisdom of the Peers 
themselves ; and their sensible and judi- 
cious conduct, when the use of the 
proxy came under serious discussion, 
leads those (nine-tenths of the nation) 
who dislike the thought of so violent 
a wrench being given to the Con- 
stitution, as the forcible extraction 
of a wisdom tooth which shows only 
slight symptoms of decay, and which 
any dentist of moderate skill can 
easily stop, to hope and think that 
without violence or difficulty the House 
of Lords may be brought into harmony 
with the altered circumstances of the 
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country. The bats and moles of public 
life alone profess to think that the Con- 
stitution of the House of Lords is per- 
fect. ‘That is a House, recollect, in 
which three members form a quorum :” 
when Lord Lifford a few years ago was 
dilating on an Irish question, Lord 
Granville with gentle force detained 
Lord de Grey on the Treasury bench, 
and by so doing had twice the strength 
of the Opposition. The chart clearly 
indicates the Reform of the House of 
Lords. And one feature of such Refor- 
mation is not dimly foreshadowed. 
“ There is another kind of Peer which I 
am afraid to touch upon; that creature 
of—what shall I say? of monstrous, nay 
even of adulterous birth—the Spiritual 
Peer.” Again, “ High titles, vast reve- 
nues, great power conferred upon Chris- 
tian ministers, are as without warrant to 
my mind in Scripture as in reason.” 
The country was more or less aston- 
ished to find that Mr. Miall’s motion 
for the Disestablishment of the Church 
of England, although not supported by 
a single Anglo-Catholic vote, the priests 
of which small but earnest and influen- 
tial school talk loudly of the advantage 
which would accrue to the Church if 
set free from the trammels of the State, 
instead of being contemptuously rejected 
was supported by a respectable minority. 
As far back as 1845 Mr. Bright said, 
while speaking of the Church of Eng- 
land, “The Church has been upheld as 
a bulwark against Catholicism ; yet all 
the errors of Catholicism find a home 
and a hearty welcome there.” “In 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, and in other 
counties, that Church is found to be too 
unwieldy a machine, and altogether un- 
fitted to a population growing in num- 
bers and intelligence like that of those 
parts of the kingdom.” Again, in 1860: 
“Mr. Miall has not the smallest objec- 
tion to the Church of England as a reli- 
gious body . . . . what he objects to is, 
that the Church should be, as it has 
been, so much of a political institution.” 
And then, in words the truth of which 
we realize eleven years after they were 
spoken: “And there can be no doubt 
but that among the clergy of the Estab- 
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lishment, and the most thoughtful of 
her sons, there is throughout the king- 
dom at this moment a deep sentiment 
at work which, altogether apart from 
Mr. Miall and the Liberation Society, is 
destined before many years are over to 
make great changes in the constitution 
and condition of that Church.” Unless 
sweeping reforms are introduced, dis- 
establishment is a matter of a very few 
years; three general elections at the 
longest. 

Our chart indicates reform in our 
mode of licensing rather than any 
such wholesale uprooting of the present 
system as would be brought about by 
the passing of the Permissive Bill ; and 
the suggestion was made in 1860, “ that 
the opening of public-houses and beer- 
shops, and the granting of licences,” 
should be entrusted “to the ordinary 
local governing bodies of the cities, 
towns, and boroughs.” 

Land tenure, the laws of primogeni- 
ture and entail, are taking up so much 
of men’s thoughts as to have passed from 
the stage of desultory discussion to the 
stage of associated consideration by a 
League formed for the purpose of bring- 
ing about legislation as the result of the 
careful consideration of those who have 
interested themselves in the subject. 

Now there are some questions which 
take a generation before they run their 
course; others take a few years less: 
but if the advocates of well-nigh any 
question are in earnest, they can form 
a small party in some large town, 
composed of unflinching men, acting 
upon sound principles and from con- 
viction, who will not be tempted 
to deviate from the course they have 
marked out for themselves. If they can 
obtain representation for their views 
in Parliament, especially if they can 
obtain a spokesman of ability to repre- 
sent their views, legislation is but a 
matter of time: so surely as a bullet 
from a good rifle held by a skilled 
shot will sooner or later hit the bull’s- 
eye, so sure is it that sooner or later such 
men will succeed. The stages through 
which such questions run are (1) sug- 
gestion, (2) discussion, (3) hopeless reso- 
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lution submitted to House of Com- 
mons, newspaper ridicule, (4) confer- 
ence, (5) formation of a League, followed 
by (6) active agitation, press discussion 
and approval, election cry, (7) mentioned 
in Queen’s Speech, legislation. The 
men composing the party of progress 
are more determined than those who 
make up the party of resistance, who 
ever find some of their standing-ground 
crumbling beneath their feet; while 
the party of progress, standing upon the 
sound ground of right and true prin- 
ciple, is irresistible. 

The delicate and difficult questions of 
land tenure, primogeniture, entail, game 
—in short, the whole of the questions 
in which landlords and the agricultural 
interests are most deeply interested—are 
in my sixth category, and Canute’s 
courtiers might just as well expect that 
he could hinder the advance of the flow- 
ing tide, as the country party that they 
can prevent these questions passing 
through the sixth stage, and awaiting 
their turn to be dealt with by the House 
of Commons. The game question has 
made great progress ; many landlords 
have made great concessions; yet we 
still have “bands of men. . . . prowl- 
ing about in almost every county en- 
deavouring to destroy game” (which 
the law has never yet said is pro- 
perty), and we “have outrages... . 
in which gamekeepers and poachers are 
killed and murdered.” “ By this system 
of game-preserving the landlords are 
made the greatest enemies of a class in 
whose real well-being they have the 
truest and greatest interest.” The num- 
ber of Bills that have been submitted to 
Parliament dealing with the Game Laws, 
from trivial modification to unconditional 
abolition, show that legislation will ere 
long be effected; the longer delayed, 
the more stringent will it be; and as 
Mr. Dingwall Fordyce was returned for 
Aberdeenshire, and an almost unknown 
young Englishman unseated the most 
polished, most highly cultivated Scottish 
county member, mainly on the Game 
Law question, so ere long some Eng- 
lish county may be found following the 
example of Aberdeenshire and Perth- 
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shire in their determination to get rid of 
what Mr. Bright twenty-six years ago 
denounced as “a mischievous and unjust 
system.” The distribution and tenure 
of land, entail, and primogeniture are, 
as I have said, being looked after by 
a League; but in 1864 Mr. Bright 
advocated such simple alterations in 
the law as would deal with land like 
other property, would distribute the 
land of a man dying intestate as it 
distributes shares, houses, or funded 
property ; would prevent property being 
left to a child unborn, but would limit it 
to those alive when the will was made ; 
but did not even propose to interfere 
with a man who chose “to act the un- 
natural and absurd part of leaving the 
whole of his property to one child,” 
although he believed it to be in direct 
opposition to “the great universal law 
of natural parental affection and justice.” 

He said in 1858, “ The system of legis- 
lation in regard to primogeniture and on 
entails and settlements, which is in- 
tended to keep vast estates in one hand 
through successive generations, to pre- 
vent their economical disposition and 
change of property which is found so 
advantageous in every other kind of pro- 
perty, is full of the most pernicious con- 
sequences not only to the agricultural 
classes, but to all other classes of our 
countrymen, since we are all affected by 
it.” Now it will be quite impossible 
for the great landlords, whether Peers or 
Commoners, to prevent legislation on 
these most important questions : resist 
doubtless some will, but while they may 
delay and modify the measures that will 
be proposed, a prisoner pinioned by 
Calcraft, and being unwillingly forced to 
the scaffold, has just as much chance of 
escaping execution as they have of 
altogether getting rid of these trouble- 
some and vexatious questions without 
legislation. And while it is not to be 
denied that landlords and tenants, land- 
lords and labourers do have not unplea- 
sant relations on many estates, yet how 
long those who have been living without 
hope in this world will rest contented 
with less good fare and less good lodging 
than the hunters in the stable and the 
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pedigree stock in the yards which they 
tend, we shall only know when the 
county franchise is assimilated to that 
of the towns, and the voter has dis- 
covered, a work of years probably, that 
he is absolutely protected from both 
landlord, agent, and master, “by the 
shelter of the Ballot.” Neither can 
the Conservatives derive much com- 
fort from the fact of their opponents 
rot being agreed. The Liberal party 
must ever be like water heaped up by 
the Conservative dam, over which or 
through the crevices of which Radical 
pioneers find their way, making the holes 
larger by reason of use, until over, under, 
through the dam pours a sufficient 
volume of water to effect the purpose 
of the pioneer : in spite of the dam, the 
water reaches the sea. 

Work enough surely to occupy the at- 
tention of Parliament for years, yet more 
remains. America is the only first-class 
power who devotes almost its entire 
strength to its home, as opposed to its 
foreign policy—hence the immense de- 
velopment of that great country ; but 
England might be free to devote herself 
to her own affairs, says Mr. Bright, “ but 
for the networks and complications from 
which it is impossible that we can gain 
one single atom of advantage for this 
country.” We have treaties on every side ; 
but as treaties cannot in the very nature 
of things be permanent, irrevocable, 
eternal, some limit must be fixed; and 
as we have had a Conservative Minister 
—Sir John Pakington—striking out 
the words “ balance of power” from the 
preamble of the Mutiny Act, thereby 
showing that the Conservatives at any 
rate will never go to war again for 
“the balance of power,” so may we ex- 
pect to find—*“ it may not be in our life- 
time,”—a Prime Minister “who will 
denounce the expenditure of every 
shilling, the engagement of every man, 
the employment of every ship which 
has no object but intermeddling in the 
affairs of other countries.” 

The extent of the influence which the 
Radical party has exercised over the 
opinion of the country on our foreign 
policy may be to some extent estimated 
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by the conduct of all parties : the Con- 
servative party giving up the balance of 
power, the Liberal party yielding to the 
demands of Russia, and both parties 
uniting in the settlement of the Alabama 
question, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
co-operated with Lord De Grey,and when 
men of all parties in the borough of 
Southampton signified by an address 
their approval of the Recorder of London 
sitting on the Court of Arbitration. 
Thoroughly to carry out the same policy 
in our relations with European powers is, 
and ever must be, the aim of the Radical 
party. Great strength at home, and 
absolute abstention from unnecessary 
interference with the affairs of others, 
will bring about influence abroad and 
prosperity to the whole empire. 

On no question has Mr. Bright an- 
nounced a clearer and more deliberate 
opinion than on “our policy with 
reference to India.” It may be that on 
this question he is, like Mr. Fawcett, 
much in advance of the Radical party, 
who in some measure share the blame 
attaching to nearly the whole of our 
public men, who totally neglect India 
in times of peace and quiet, and only 
legislate in a hurry, and therefore care- 
lessly, in the time of trouble and dis- 
quietude, “The edifice we have reared 
is too vast . . . . too vast for manage- 
ment.” ‘ The office of Governor-General 
should be abolished.” “I believe the 
duties of the Governor-General are far 
greater than any human being can ade- 
quately fulfil.” “I would have at least 
five Presidencies, and I would have the 
Governments of those Presidencies equal 
in rank and salary.” Again, “ How long 
does England propose to govern India?” 
“You may govern India, if you like, for 
the good of England; but the good of 
England must come through the channel 
of the good of India.” As this latter 
policy is now more or less adopted ; as 
natives occupy, and fill with satisfactory 
success, judicial and other high offices ; 
as we are by means of education, by the 
facilities of travelling and correspon- 
dence, training considerable numbers of 
natives, teaching them to govern,—is it 
not well that we should in days of 
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quietness and peace give some of our 
attention to India? The policy indicated 
above, which is carefully elaborated in 
the speeches from which these extracts 
are taken, seems so wise, so thoughtful, 
in many ways so expedient, as to render 
its adoption, in part at any rate, a mere 
question of time. 

The abolition of capital punishment, 
the encouragement of emigration, the ex- 
tension of the probate duty to all property 
which passes by death from one owner to 
another, the cultivation of waste lands, 
disconnecting ourselves from the policy 
and interests of Turkey, the extrava- 
gance of our taxation, Indian finance, 
and the dealing with pauperism, are a few 
more of the questionson which Mr. Bright 
has expressed opinions in most decided 
and unmistakeable terms, and on which 
legislation must take place. But per- 
haps nothing has been more remarkable 
than the persistence with which, through 
evil report and good report, he has urged 
on England the duty of maintaining the 
most friendly and most intimate relations 
with America, but for which never could 
such a treaty have been seriously con- 
sidered as the Alabama Treaty. <A few 
years ago it would have been a thing 
quite impossible that a Radical Peer 
and a Conservative Cabinet Minister 
should sit on a Commission together at 
Washington to inaugurate the great in- 
ternational system of arbitration instead 
of war. All parties and nearly every 
man of weight in this country now 
recognize that the Americans are our 
“kinsmen,” that America may fairly be 
called “ the Transatlantic English nation 
—the inheritor and partaker of all the 
historic glories of this country.” Again, 
“T am persuaded of this as much as I 
am of anything that I know and believe, 
that the more perfect the friendship that 
is established between the people of 
England and the free people of Ame- 
rica, the more you will find your path 
of progress here made easy for you, and 
the more will social and political liberty 
advance amongst us.” It is now dif- 
ficult to believe that for such words 
Mr. Bright should have been reviled, 
abused, denounced as a traitor to his 
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country, a dangerous and -malicious 
man, one to be feared, and if possible 
to be made to keep silence. Yet such 
is the fact. 

I think that I have shown that the 
programme of the Radical party, so far 
as it is represented by Mr. Bright’s 


* authorized speeches, is by no means 


exhausted ; and that as the legislation 
of the recent past has been very much 
in accordance with the wishes of the 
Radical party, as opposed to old Whigs 
and Conservatives, so there is no reason 
to suppose that there will be any altera- 
tion in this respect in the future, even 
if the Liberal party is somewhat out of 
hand at present, and has to be pulled 
together by a short visit to the left 
hand of the Speaker. The Radical 
party consists for the most part of the 
representatives of towns, and the power 
and influence of the towns seem rather 
on the increase than otherwise: at this 
moment Birmingham is the centre of 
agitation for the Reform of the House 
of Lords; Newcastle for Disestablish- 
ment of the Churches of England and 
Scotland ; Manchester for unity of action 
on the part of Nonconformists; Not- 
tingham for fresh legislation affecting 
working men ; while Leeds, Bolton, and 
London have recently or are about to 
witness public meetings to advocate a 
Redistribution of Seats, Edinburgh is 
moving with reference to Licensing: in 
fact the towns are for the most part 
Radical. But upon no one of these 
questions has Mr. Bright failed to 
express an opinion, and in nearly 
every instance that opinion is very 
much in accordance with the views of 
the most active and influential promo- 
ters of these interesting Conferences 
which are now becoming so common, 
That Mr. Bright is loyal to the core, 
that he is known as a chivalric cham- 
pion of the Queen, and a true friend to 
our limited monarchy, adds immensely 
to his influence ; for the Republicans in 
England are almost entirely restricted 
to a few towns, and in every town 
in the kingdom are in a hopeless 
minority. I have merely indicated 
a few of Mr. Bright’s political opinions 
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that have not yet been completely 
carried out, in the hope that it may 
be the means of inducing many to 
read Mr. Bright’sspeeches for themselves, 
in order that they may form their own 
judgment thereon. Respected, admired, 
trusted, believed in as he is by thousands, 
I shall be astonished if a close and care- 
ful study of these beautiful speeches in 
the light that I have indicated does not 
convince other thousands that, whether 
for power or pathos, foresight or feel- 
ing, simplicity or sincerity, earnestness, 
truth, oreloquence, these volumes are hard 
to match in the English language. One 
passage only will I quote, recalling to 
mind as it does one still greater who 
“ must needs glory : ”-—“ My conscience 
tells me that I have laboured honestly 
only to destroy that which is evil and 
to build up that which is good. The 
political gains of the last twenty-five 
years, as they were summed up the 
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other night by the hon. member for 
Wick, are my political gains, if they 
can be called the gains in any degree 
of any living Englishman. And if 
now, in all the great centres of our 
population—in Birmingham with its 
busy district, in Manchester with its 
encircling towns, in the population of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Glas- 
gow and amidst the vast industries of 
the West of Scotland, and in this great 
Babylon in which we are assembled —if 
we do not find ourselves surrounded by 
hungry and exasperated multitudes ; if 
now more than at any time during the 
last hundred years it may be said, 
quoting the beautiful words of Mr. 
Sheridan, ‘ Content sits basking on the 
cheeks of toil;’ if this House and its 
statesmen glory in the change, have not 
I as muchas any living man some claim 
to partake of that glory?” 
S. Froop Paces. 








